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THE WEEK. 


A VERY important innovation in parliamentary 
procedure has just been adopted by the French Cham- 
ber. Hitherto the committees for revising bills have 
been elected on a curious and elaborate plan. The 
Chamber is divided every week by lot into eleven 
bureaux, and each of these groups elects one of its 
members to serve on such and such a committee. A 
few important committees, notably that on the budget, 
have been permanent, remaining unchanged for a 
year. These committees were larger in size, and 
each bureau sent three members to serve on them. 
This system of election was sometimes, of course, 
a great embarrassment to the Cabinet. We have 
a standing order that no petition or motion shall be 
entertained except on the recommendation of the Crown. 
In France, on the other hand, the budget committee 
criticises and alters freely, and individual deputies set 
themselves to add appropriations that are useful to their 
constituents. The Cabinet had no control over the 
composition of the committees, and the reporter of any 
particular committee through whose hands the Govern- 
ment bills pass might bea bitter opponent. M. Dupriez 
and Mr. Lowell both criticised these arrangements 
very warmly and regarded them as an important cause 
of Ministerial instability. 


Last week the Chamber decided by 361 votes to 
179 to abandon this scheme, which on its main lines 
was worked in the Assembly of Notables, and to elect 
sixteen grand or permanent committees, each with 
thirty-three members. A proposal to elect these by 
scrutin de liste was rejected by 255 votes to 256 on 
Monday in last week, and the actual elections began 
on Tuesday in this week. Unfortunately, all the 
expedients for securing the proper representation of 
minorities have been rejected; and Parliament has gone 
from one extreme to the other. No one of the eight com- 
mittees already elected has more than four representatives 
of the minority on a committee of thirty-three members. 
The net effect of the determination of the Ministerialists 
to make an unqualified use of their majority is to dis- 
franchise the Opposition on the committees, and to ex- 
clude specialists whose services might have been in- 
valuable. 


THERE is no precedent of the Italian Parliament 
(writes our Italian correspondent) resuming work under 
the same circumstances as those of the 25th inst.—to 
wit, without any party thinking it necessary to impose 
new taxes or to augment those already existing. For 
the first time all parties agree that the moment has 
come to lighten the burdens of the people, the only 
difference of opinion being the mode in which it shall 
be done. The head of the Opposition, Baron Sonnino, 
thought he had made a master-stroke in proposing 
that, given the miserable condition of the Southern 
provinces compared to those of the North, the former 
should have the tax on land reduced by one half. In 
this way he thought he would gain the adhesion and 


consequently the support of all the Southern deputies 
for a decisive fight against the present Cabinet. He 
had not, however, taken the weak part of his plan into 
consideration, which was at once seen: that of giving 
such different treatment to two parts of the same 
State, thus arousing Separatist hopes, which require 
no encouragement. 


Own this ground the Southern deputies will very 
likely fight it with the same ardour as the others 
to give the North a _ proof of their patriotism. 
Besides, the scheme of the head of the Opposition 
leads to a diminution of taxation in half of Italy, 
it is true, but to the direct advantage of a class, 
the landowners. The Government, instead, has pre- 
sented acomplete project for the benefit, principally, of 
the poor classes. The chief reforms are the diminution 
of the price of salt from 4d. to 24d. a kilo., repre- 
senting an advantage altogether to the people of 
about £960,000 a year, the exemption from the land 
tax of all the landowners who now do not pay more than 
8s. a year, the exemption of rural houses from taxation, 
the abolition of taxation on land in process of being 
re-wooded, and temporary exemption of new and 
agricultural industries. The Socialists, besides accept- 
ing the diminution in taxation proposed by the Govern. 
ment, ask a cutting down of the expenses, and have 
presented a bill to reduce the military budget by about 
£,2,400,000, 


AFTER long conferences the German Government 
has come to an understanding with the Clerical 
Centre, the Conservatives, and those sham politicians 
who masquerade as National Liberals. Count von 
Bilow has gone back on his word and has con- 
sented to raise the minimum duty on barley for 
brewing purposes from 30 to 4o marks, This 
will destroy what little confidence the German 
public have felt in the Imperial Chancellor, especially as 
it throws overboard the argument contained in the 
memorandum to the Tariff Bill. On Monday the 
results of the understanding became known, and a 
proposal was actually made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and its supporters that the Tariff Bill be adopted 
en bloc—a most unconstitutional proposal which led to 
violent and tumultuous scenes and the adjournment of 
the House. 


Tue death of Herr Krupp removes a remarkable 
figure from German life. It will be remembered to his 
credit that he always refused to be ennobled. But 
as he made guns the Kaiser determined to be chief 
mourner, and has utilised the occasion to deliver a 
ridiculous attack upon the German Socialists. He 
seems to regard Krupp as a sort of German Keats 
whose soul has been snuffed out by an article in the Vor- 
warts. The Morning Leader gives asurvey of the Press 
comments on the Kaiser’s speech at Essen. The ultra- 
Conservative papers, of course, approve. But most of 
the Press is afraid to comment. The 7agd/att, a Liberal 
organ, thinks the Kaiser has made a mistake, and that 
his speech will not weaken the influence of the 
Socialist Press. And the Vo/kssettung protests against 
the expression: ‘‘ from the safe hiding place of their 
editorial offices.” We have little doubt that the lan- 
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guage of the Vorwér/s was too violent, and that Herr 
Krupp was, on the whole, a good employer. His widow, 
we observe, has given three million marks to establish 
benefit funds for the workmen in his memory. 


Tue general results of the elections for the Diets in 
Austria, apart from Vienna and the Province of Lower 
Austria, are highly encouraging. In the language of 
the new reform newspaper, the Viennese Die Zevt, ‘‘ the 
old and the young clericals find themselves decimated 
on their return from the polls.” To take one or 
two concrete instances, in Styria, a purely Ger- 
man province, the anti-clerical league of peasants 
has returned seven vigorous representatives to the Diet, 
and the clerical minority has been reduced from twenty- 
two to eighteen. In Carinthia the German Volkspartei, 
the healthiest of the Liberal organisations, has obtained 
a clear majority of the Diet, and the clericals have only 
four representatives. In Upper Austria the influence of 
the Christian Socialists is still strong, but the clericals, 
instead of obtaining the two-thirds majority which they 
wanted for a Redistribution of Seats Bill, have lost 
ground. In Salzburg the clerical majority has been 
turned into a minority. 


Tue IVestminster Gazette published on Tuesday a 
letter from Johannesburg contrasting the administra- 
tion of the Orange River Colony with that of the Trans- 
vaal, In the Orange River Colony, it explains, the 
Lieutenant-Governor is Sir H. Goold-Adams, an ener- 
getic man of common sense and business habits. In 
the Transvaal it is very different. ‘‘ The High Com- 
missioner has not been so fortunate in his immediate 
entourage as he might have expected and the public 
could have desired.” There is an echo of Mr. Merri- 
man’s famous description of the Council that was to 
take over the Government of Cape Colony on Lord 
Milner’s plan : 

“The Transvaal ‘Kindergarten’ may be a joke, but it 
lacks the merit oi being funny, and with repatriation and 
land settlement entrusted to immature administrators it is 
not difficult to trace the errors which have been made, or 
account for the unsatisfactory progress which has marked 
these serious subjects.” 

The writer evidently suspects that we are told a 
very different story by the news agencies : 

“If people in Great Britain and others of her Colonies are 
ignorant of the real state of affairs here, it can easily be 
accounted for by the continuance of Press censorship and 
the existence of a local Press entirely dominated by the 
capitalists. Is it cause for wonder that the ordinary 
Transvaaler looks longingly for the wholesome correction 
which would be furnished by representative governnient ?” 


Then follows a striking confirmation of all that oppo- 
nents of the war have said about the farce of pretending 
that the war was for British interests or for men to 
whom the British flag was anything more than a com- 
mercial asset : 

“ In the Transvaal the Boer ascendency has been crushed, 
but British ascendency has not yet been installed. The 
dominance there—let some people say what they will—is 
mainly in the hands of foreigners—Germans, Americans, and 
French—with the Teutonic element almost supreme. 

“The large financial houses of the Transvaal are nearly 
all under German control. They have attached to them- 
selves some British partners, but these latter are more 
partners in name than in reality. They have no ultimate 
power.” 


Mr. Mortey was the guest of the National Liberal 
Club on Friday in last week, and he made an important 
speech in reply to the toast of his health, proposed by Mr, 
Birrell in a graceful and enthusiastic speech. Mr. Morley 
began with a powerful appeal to the party to save itself, 
and to save itself by preserving its moral integrity and 
remaining faithful to its principles. After the many 
elaborate prevarications of the Liberal League it is well 
to be reminded that ‘‘after all, what matters to 
us or to youis, that the principles we hold shall be 


sound principles.” Mr. Morley discussed the Education. 
Bill very thoroughly. He quoted Cardinal Vaughan’s 

remark that ‘the bill marked the triumph of the 

Government over a Nonconformist opposition,” and 

pointed out that this declaration was made regarding a 

question which can never be settled except by consent. 

He denounced the system of tests, and handled very 

severely the ‘‘ shabby and pitiful conduct of the Esta- 

blished Church in picking up contingent scraps” in the 

matter of endowments and rents for schoolhouses. 


On the subject of Ireland Mr. Morley reaffirmed 
his adherence to Home Rule. He analysed the various 
projects for dealing with Ireland, discouraged the idea 
that Mr. Wyndham would bring in a large and compre- 
hensive measure, and ridiculed the notion that Ireland 
was too disloyal to have self-government and yet not 
too disloyal to be lent a huge sum by the British 
Parliament. 

“IT am not so impracticable—dreamer and doctrinaire as 

I em—(laughter)—as to say that we are to pledge ourselves 

to bring in a Home Rule Bill on the first day on which a 
Liberal Party gets a majority. I don’t know how far the Irish 
require that, but this | do say, that all these other devices, 
such as developing from these present local bodies some 
larger central bodies, are futile. They are not what the 

Irish want, and they will not work. Mere administra- 

tion will not in the least heal the wounds from which 

Ireland suffers. You must give to Irishmen, as you give to 

Englishmen and Scotsmen, the same opening to the prizes 

of public life, such as they are. Youcannot expectto enlist 

on the side of law and order the best ability and the most 

patriotic spirit of Ireland unless you give Irishmen the same 

opportunities of governmental experience and governmental 

responsibility which you give to your own people. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Morley welcomed Mr. Chamberlain’s decision 
to visit South Africa, not only because of his “ great 
acuteness, ability, and power,’ but also because he 
represented the ‘“‘high-water mark of the spirit and 
feeling in this country,” on which those people who were 
most likely to make difficulties lean, and they would 
know if he could not satisfy their demands that no one 
else would. Mr. Morley ended his speech with an 
eloquent defence of the ideologue. 


Tue debate on Lord Hugh Cecil’s amendment on 
Tuesday was interesting in more ways than one. Mr. 
Balfour praised in principle and condemned in practice 
the proposed amendment, and as a final expression of 
his incapacity for leadership he refused to vote— 
an extraordinary proceeding for a Leader of 
the House dealing with a most important 
proposal about a bill of his own. Mr. Balfour's 
warmest admirers would scarcely call him a commanding 
personality, but the contempt of his opponents is 
positively respect in comparison ‘with the contempt 
he shows himself forhis own character and intellect. His 
strange conduct was justly and warmly criticised. 
With the amendment itself we are in agree- 
ment, but we think, as we have often said, that 
it cannot be adopted unless full popular control is estab- 
lished. We are very much alive to the objections urged 
by Mr. Bryce, but there is no scheme which does not 
involve difficulties, and this scheme seems to us to 
involve less objections than any scheme except secular 
education. The fatal mischief of the present 
system is that it gives control of public schools to 
authorities that may use that control for sectarian and 
not for national purposes, and that it sets up a great 
scheme of tests for teachers all over the country. With 
popular control this would disappear. On the other 
hand, it seems to us not unreasonable for High Angli- 
cans or Agnostics or Unitarians to complain if there is 
one type of religion taught exclusively in the public schools, 
and we can understand the argument that if justiceistobe 
done to all religious interests, either no religion at all 
must be taught or facilities must be allowed for teach- 
ing any religion that parents want. Mr. Lloyd-George 
referred to the experiments in our colonies, and we take 
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his speech to mean that he would be prepared to accept 
Lord Hugh Cecil's plan if it were accompanied by 
popular control. 


Who was Mr. Cowper-Temple, and who is Colonel 
Kenyon - Slaney? Their names live on the lips of 
men. They are the heroes of clauses in the Education 
Bills of 1870 and 1902. They have been immortalised 
by accident. On Thursday, in the House of Commons, 
thesecondof thesetwo double-barrellednonentities blazed 
with full splendour. Mr. Cripps, in a fit of momentary 
infidelity to his Front Bench, moved to omit Sub-sec- 
tion 4 of Clause 7—in short, to strike out the Kenyon- 
Slaney amendment. It was ‘‘ most serious,” ‘‘ mon- 
strous,” and ‘‘an insult to the clergy,” that religious 
insti uction should not be entrusted to the sole discre- 
tion of the rector. But the Government had not the 
courage to support Mr. Cripps. The Attorney-General, 
however, tried to allay the apprehensions of the High 
Anglicans by construing the clause in such a way that it 
would “ not interfere in the slightest degree with any 
clerical authority” in regard to ‘‘the doctrine of the 
Church with which the school was associated.” The deci- 
sion of the Bishop on that point, he added, ‘‘ could be 
obtained, and it would be the duty of the local 
authority to carry out loyally the decision of the 
authority mentioned in the trust deed.” This is a 
new function for a local education authority. It is to 
serve as the minister and servant of the Bishop! 


CotoneL Kenyon-Stanegy said he had never 
dreamed of an appeal to the Bishop when he framed 
his amendment, but he was quite willing to accept the 
Attorney - General's interpretation. Mr. Asquith’s 
amendment would have made clear the intention of the 
clause. As it is, the clause will have to be construed 
by the courts. Lord Hugh Cecil made quite an 
alarmist speech. Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, he thinks, 
has again brought us in sight of Disestablishment. Are 
the schools to be Church schools or State schools ? 
Colonel Saunderson replied to these Catholic 
vaticinations with a cheerful ultra-Protestant speech. 
Then came Sir William Harcourt and explained 
the old constitutional Whig doctrine that the 
Church of England is subordinated to the Govern- 
ment and to the Courts of Law. The debate ended with 
a fine speech from the Premier, who for once threw over 
the extreme clericals, sneered at the lawyers, and 
attacked the theory of episcopal supremacy. One 
telling sentence was greatly cheered: ‘‘ He (Lord Hugh 
Cecil) regards the school as an annexe of the Church. 
I regard it as an annexe of the family.” But how does 
the bill regard it ? 


Is there one law for the rich and another for the 
poor? Mr. Justice Bigham apparently thinks that 
there is. After an exhaustive trial, in which the 
accused was defended by Sir Edward Clarke and four 
other counsel, a jury found Mrs. Penruddocke guilty of 
cruelty, and requested the judge to censure her husband. 
Such a verdict, on a charge of cruelty to children, is 
usually followed by a sentence of imprisonment. Mr. 
Justice Bigham, however, thought that a fine of 
£50, with an apology for inflicting it, met the needs of 
the case, and entirely ignored the jury’s rider. On 
Monday, as the Morning Leader observes, a poor 
woman, ‘‘wretchedly clad,” was sentenced to two 
months’ hard labour merely for ‘‘ neglecting” her two 
children. Now, Mrs. Penruddocke belonged to a 
county family, even being connected with a Cabinet 
Minister, and she had not the usual parent’s excuse of 
poverty and ignorance. A nominal fine was nothing 
less than an ignoring of the verdict, and if verdicts 
are treated in this way juries will soon lose their 
sense of responsibility. The least that could have 
been done in the case of Mr. Penruddocke was to 
remove his name from the commission of the peace, 
for * man whom a jury has censured is certainly 


unfit to administer justice on the Bench. But no one 
who knows with what scant respect the Lord Chancellor 
has always treated the best traditions of his office is 
surprised to learn that he has refused to take that 
step. 


On Tuesday the House of Commons was occupied 
with Mr. Gerald Balfour’s§ resolution in favour of the 
Sugar Convention. The President of the Board of 
Trade was long, dreary, and inconsequent. At one time 
he was trying to show the evils of cheap sugar, at 
another the improbability of the price being raised. 
He would save the West Indies by making sugar dear 
and save the poor in England by keeping it cheap. 
Never was there a more melancholy display by a 
person who has been appointed to the important office 
of protecting British interests. The policy, as he 
reminded the House, was begun in 1899, when the 
Indian Government imposed countervailing duties on 
bounty-fed sugar, and a vote of censure was most 
properly moved by the Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons. Sir William Harcourt made out an over- 
whelming case against the convention, and particularly 
against the penal clause, which is likely to lead this 
country into all manner of commercial difficulties with 
some of its best customers. 


Sir W. Hotianp regarded the convention ‘‘ as one 
of the most unfortunate fiscal and political instruments 
that was ever framed. It was also one of the poorest 
pieces of statesmanship that he could well imagine. 
It inflicted on this country the maximum of loss, 
and obtained in return the minimum of gain. 
It added to the cost of the people’s food, and 
taxed the raw material of important industries.” 
Mr. Robson reminded the House of Sir Robert 
Peel’s maxim ‘‘ that the best way to fight hostile 
bounties and hostile tariffs is by open ports.” Mr. 
Shaw pointed out that at present the West Indies find 
their best market in the United States, which has not 
joined the convention, which grants a bounty on the 
production of sugar, and also imposes countervailing 
duties on the bounty-fed sugar of other countries. We 
have referred elsewhere to Mr. Chamberlain's speech, 
which received a crushing reply from Sir Robert Reid. 
By that time the Government had had enough. Mr. 
Balfour moved the closure, and carried his resolution 
by 87, a very small majority considering the absence of 
the Irish members. 


EMBOLDENED by their success in closuring the 
Education Bill the Government, it is said, mean to 
adopt the same procedure with the London Water 
Bill, and to force it through the House before Christmas. 
If it can be maintained that there was no ‘‘ mandate” 
for the Education Bill, the argument applies with even 
greater force in this case, for the last County Council 
election, fought mainly on this question, resulted in a 
signal victory for the Progressive policy, which was, of 
course, entirely different from that of the bill. The 
Government, moreover, as Mr. Dickinson points out in a 
letter to the Dasly News of Thursday, have twice stulti- 
fied themselves: once by Lord Llandaff's Commission, 
which recommended a Board of thirty, and again by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee, which reversed 
its decision under Cabinet pressure. That reversal, 
indeed, was only carried by a trick, and the appointment 
of the Committee itself was, in effect, another trick, 
intended to check discussion in the House of Commons, 
So now we are to have an unwieldy board of seventy- 
four members chosen, on the discredited principle of 
indirect election, by ninety-eight authorities and 
responsible to no one. The aim of the Government, 
probably, is to force the bill through Parliament while 
London is too much fatigued by the agitation connected 
with the Education Bill to respond to a second 
campaign. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND GENERAL BOTHA. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN would have done better 
\ l not to write the letter to General Botha which 
appeared as part of a Parliamentary paper last 
Saturday, and, having written it, he would have 
done better not to publish the correspondence. As 
it is, he chooses the moment of his departure 
to South Africa on a mission of conciliation to fire 
off an acrimonious letter at the leaders of the 
Boers, while his charges are made with such 
reckless inattention to facts, and even to his own 
previous statements, as to lay him open to a retort 
which is not the less crushing for being studiously 
moderate, reserved, and dignified. The main purport 
of the letter is to attack the Generals for issuing an 
appeal to the civilised world on behalf of the widows, 
orphans, and destitute. Mr. Chamberlain's contention is 
that the Imperial Governmentis doing all that is necessary, 
that the relief to be given to them will not be limited to 
the sum of three millions specified in the terms of peace, 
but that the Colonial Government is making itself 
“entirely responsible for the maintenance of all destitute 
orphans,” and that ‘‘ suitable provision is also being 
made for widows.” This is very satisfactory so far as it 
goes, but it involves a complete change of front. General 
Botha has little difficulty in showing that at that un- 
fortunate meeting on September 5 Mr. Chamberlain 
definitely refused to undertake the general provision 
for widows and orphans. Even the Z?mes ascribes a 
‘* verbal victory’ to the General on this point. But it 
is more than a verbal victory. Mr. Chamberlain has, 
in reality, conceded one considerable point in the Boer 
appeal. It is a pity that the concession has been 


’ 


announced in terms which rob it of its grace. 

The Zimes has also to admit that General Botha’s 
remarks on the ‘ unprecedented generosity” of the 
grant of three millions are a ‘‘ forcible presentment,” 
though of course only of ‘‘a partial and one-sided 
aspect of the case.” What is the whole truth 
about this unprecedented generosity? A _ great 
empire has quarrelled with two small States. 
We do not here inquire into the rights or 
wrongs of the quarrel. We start from the fact 
that there is war Early in the war the two small 
States sue for peace, intimating that they will agree to 
any demands if they may retain their independence. 
They are told in reply that there can be no negotiation 
on this basis. The war goeson. A vast proportion of 
the property of the fighting burghers is destroyed, and 
they are finally compelled, not merely to accept annex- 
ation, but to submit to a purely despotic form 
of government. All the assets, including the large 
landed properties, of the former Governments are 
taken. The rich resources of taxation pass entirely 
under the control of the conqueror, who in return, out 
of his ‘‘ unprecedented generosity,” stipulates that he 
will give back to the vanquished a sum which may re- 
present 5 per cent. upon their losses. But even this 
stipulation was not made without “ value received,” 
and that many times the value given. People talk as 
though the sum voted the other day in the House of 
Commons was a free gift. They forget that it is an 
obligation stipulated in black and white in the terms of 
peace. 


What Mr. Chamberlain and those who echo him 
have in their confused minds is that it is unprece- 
dented for terms of peace to arrange for a money grant 
by the conqueror to the conquered. What they forget 
is that it is equally unprecedented in modern warfare 
for a civilised State to annex the entire territory of its 
ehemy and lay its hands on the whole of that enemy’s 
assets. Had the war been an ordinary war waged 
under normal conditions the beaten Governments would 
have been left standing, they would doubtless have had 
to pay an indemnity to us, but they would have been 
free to apply all their resources, which in the case of 
the Free State were not small, and in that of the 
Transvaal were immense, to meeting those obligations 
which the British Government is tardily and partially 
coming to admit. They would have honoured their 
receipts ; which our Government, the inheritor of their 
assets, declines to do. They would have given com- 
pensation for destroyed property, they would have found 
means of maintenance for the destitute. Of these three 
classes of obligation Mr. Chamberlain only undertakes 
one. Far from showing unprecedented generosity, he 
has not yet shown himself prepared to meet by any 
means all the bare obligations which he has justly in- 
curred by stepping into the place of the former 
Governments. He counts himself generous by fixing his 
eves carefully on one side only of the ledger. It 
is as though a man should propose to pay a shilling in 
the pound on a debt of honour, and look for the 
applause of the world on the ground that he is making 
a free gift. 

Needless to say, Mr. Chamberlain must drag in 
the question of the concentration camps. There still 
exist good, but not clear-headed, people who cannot 
understand why the humanity of a system which cost 
the lives of 20,000 women and children is not better 
appreciated by their husbands and fathers. But we refer 
to this point not to revive the controversy about the 
camps which was substantially settled a year agoin favour 
of Miss Hobhouse, but to call attention to the serious 
statement made by General Botha with regard to the 
still worse condition of women and children who were 
even refused the hard conditions and scanty mainte- 
nance which camp life afforded. Apparently, towards 
the close of the war there was a change of policy. 
Instead of being brought into camps, families were left 
on the veld. This would have been precisely what they 
desired, had they been left unmolested. But the 
charge, and it is a very serious one, is that their means 
of support were taken from them, ‘‘ their dwellings, 
with the furniture, food, and all that they contained, 
burnt or destroyed by British troops ; their herds killed 
or removed, and themselves left destitute on the veld.” 
Their sufferings, General Botha goes on to say, were 
such as to “‘ carry great weight with us, among other 
reasons, in inducing us to surrender.’ Though 
we would very much hope that further controversy 
between the Boers and the Government may be avoided, 
we think that the Wat Office owes the public some ex- 
planation in regard to this most serious matter. It 
was bad enough to destroy a woman’s home and carry 
her off by force with her children to a camp. But so 
far, however inefficiently it may have been applied, the 
military at least admitted the principle that they 
were bound to provide for non-combatants whose 
means of subsistence they destroyed. In the cases 
now alleged this principle was apparently flung 
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to the winds. Women and children, according 
to the allegation, were simply robbed of everything and 
left destitute, presumably with the intention of forcing 
them into the Boer lines, and so compelling a surrender. 
The public ought to know whether it is or is not true 
that such things were done in their name-—things of 
such a nature that we prefer not to comment upon 
them until the Government have had full opportunity to 
make a statement. 





A NEW BURDEN. 


( N Monday another serious blow was dealt at our 

fiscal system. Mr. Gerald Balfour, the most 
incompetent Minister who has presided over the 
Board of Trade in living memory, carried his motion, 
“That this House approves the policy embodied 
in the convention relating to sugar signed at 
Brussels on the fifth day of March, 1902.” 
We explained last week that in a memorandum 
bearing his name, and issued by the Board of Trade 
in 1881, Mr. Chamberlain himself exposed the folly ot 
a nation protecting itself against the generosity of 
other nations—putting up an umbrella, as it were, to 
keep off a shower of gold. Yet that is what this 
sapient Government of ours has done. Seeing that 
their own countrymen were benefitting to the extent of 
six or seven millions a year by the bounties which 
Germany, Austria, and France give on the exports 
of beet sugar, they put their heads together and 
determined to threaten foreign nations with ‘‘ retaliatory” 
duties unless they desisted from their course of bene- 
volence. And so we have the spectacle of a British 
Government exerting itself to prevent British con- 
sumers and manufacturers of sugar from getting the 
benefits of a cheap bounty-fed sugar. 

Mr. Chamberlain says the Government is ‘ follow- 
ing the lines of the principle declared by Mr. Cobden to 
be the principle of Free Trade.” We leave our readers 
to judge whether the Mr. Chamberlain of 1902 is likely 
to be nearer to Mr. Cobden than the Mr. Chamberlain 
of 1881. Mr. Chamberlain now says, with regard to 
his memorandum of that year, ‘‘ 1 am here to declare 
that since 1881 circumstances have entirely changed. 
(Laughter and ironical cheers.) No one knows better 
than the right hon. gentleman and others of his col- 
leagues that when circumstances change opinions 
change at the same time.” (Renewed laughter.) 

Mr. Chamberlain, however, did not maintain that 
principles change with circumstances; and the principles 
laid down in the memorandum are as good to-day as 
they were twenty years ago. What was the principle 
on which Mr. Chamberlain, as President of the Board 
of Trade, actedin 1881? We have his own words : 

“To impose countervailing duties in order to neu- 

tralise the indirect bounties would, therefore, be to take 

the first step in reversing that Free Trade policy which 
was adopted on the clearest grounds of argument, and has 
conferred immense advantages on the industrial classes 
of this country.” 
As for circumstances, they have only strengthened the 
argument for /aisses fatre—for letting well alone. 
For the very same calculation by which Mr. Chamber- 
lain infers that the West Indies lose £250,000 a year in 


consequence of the bounties shows that the United 
Kingdom will lose 7 millions a year by their abolition. 
But then, of course, Mr. Chamberlain does not include 
England, Scotland, and Ireland in the British Empire, 
except at election times. Sir William Harcourt pointed 
out that America has refused to join the convention, 
It has been left for England to entrust her fiscal policy 
to a continental bureau. We can hardly believe that 
the Unionist Party as a whole is satisfied with this last 
exploit of the Cabinet. One Unionist member, Mr. 
Cust, pointed out that the sum which is to be sacrificed 
by the convention is almost equal to the interest on the 
whole of the capital spent in the South African war. 
Why in the world, if it is the business of the British 
taxpayer to guarantee the profits of West Indian 
planters, do we not continue the policy of a 
direct grant, which would only cost about one- 
fortieth part of the advantage it is proposed to 
sacrifice? From the purely Imperialist standpoint this 
policy is dangerous in the extreme. For it seems 
to be clear that under the convention, which places the 
control of our Customs Houses under a_perma- 
nent commission dominated by foreign countries, 
we shall be compelled to impose countervailing 
duties on sugar from our own colonies if Australia or 
Canada refuse to join the convention and choose to ex- 
port and sell bounty fed sugar. The new diplomacy, 
which has cost us 250 millions, will find itself embar- 
rassed rather than assisted by the new economy which 
is to cost us 7 millions a year. The situation is very 
black. Nevertheless, Free Traders must not lose 
heart. It cannot be long before the common sense 
of the mercantile classes will revolt against this 
disastrous policy. They must surely soon see that the 
West Indian planters have no claim to the support of 
British taxpayers. The West Indies do not contribute 
to the Imperial Exchequer. They have a right to 
political consideration, but they have no claim to 
influence our fiscal policy. British interests are not the 
interests of the West Indies, much less the interests of 
the West Indian sugar planters. The arguments so 
forcibly urged by Sir William Harcourt, Sir Robert 
Reid, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Robson must tell in the long 
run. This nation cannot live for ever on a diet of 
war, debt, and Protection. 





THE EDUCATION BILL OF igo2, 
A RETROSPECT. 


N order to understand the system of public educa- 
tion now existing, and the great changes pro- 
posed in the Education Bill of 1902, the man 
in the street must apply himself seriously to his« 
torical study. It will be our object here to give 
him a little assistance in this task. To begin at the 
beginning, as Mr. Morley said in his broad and philo- 
sophic treatment of the Government bill last Friday, 
‘*no worse day’s work was ever done for the happiness 
and well-being of English national life than when 
legislation was passed which divided the country that 
ought to have been one into two great rival camps, the 
Church and Dissent.” For nearly three centuries after 
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the Reformation—with a brief interlude of Puritan 
ascendency—University life and public office were 
refused to all who were not members of the 
Anglican Church. It was not until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when Dissenters were 
still excluded from the Universities and from all public 
offices, that the idea of education as a public function— 
a duty owed by the State to all its citizens—first 
entered into the mind of Parliament. At that time 
there were in England and Wales no local authorities 
and no central authorities entrusted with public educa- 
tion. The children of the poor had no regular instruc- 
tion except in places where endowed schools existed or 
where schools were provided by charitable or religious 
zeal, and even then, ‘of course, there were no means of 
compelling them to go to school. In 1807 Whitbread 
induced the House of Commons to pass a bill modelled 
on the Scotch system providing for the foundation of a 
school in every parish, the cost of which might be 
defrayed out of the rates. But the scheme was rejected 
by the House of Lords, which continued to oppose an 
insurmountable obstacle to the efforts of Brougham and 
other reformers. At last a method of evading the peers 
was adopted. In 1833 the House of Commons voted 
the first education grant of £20,000. This miserable 
grant, not one-tenth as large as that then paid by the 
State of New York, was administered and applied by 
the Treasury in accordance with the suggestions of 
two voluntary organisations which between them did 
most of the educational work then carried on in England 


among the children of the poor. The first and larger of 


these two societies was entitled ‘‘ The National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church.” Its schools are still 
commonly called for short national schools : 

“ Founded in 1811 to take up the educational part of the 
work of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(founded in 1695), its schools were carried on in accordance 
with the ideas of Dr. Bell. The pupils were all obliged to 
receive instruction in the Liturgy and Catechism of the 
Established Church of England, and were required to 
attend its prayers and services.” * 

The second and smaller association, called ‘‘ The 
British and Foreign School Society,” was run on the 
lines popularised by Joseph Lancaster. Bible lessons 
were given, but there was no denominational teaching. 
Children of all creeds were received; but the ‘* Lan- 
caster” schools were supported mainly by the Noncon 
formists, who generally desired religious teaching, but 
objected to the use of creeds or catechisms. Since the 
State began to interest itself in education the religious 
conflict in regard to elementary schools has been 
between the champions of the Bible and the champions 
of the creeds, between denominational and unde- 
nominational religion. 

In 1839 a special Committee of the Privy Council, 
presided over by the Lord President, was established to 
administer the annual grant. The Committee appointed 
a permanent staff, including two inspectors, and from 
this time forward the work of educating the poor began 
to acquire more and more the character of a public 
service. In 1856 an Act of Parliament was passed 
creating the office of Vice-President of the Committee. 
The Government grants increased gradually until they 
reached a total of £842,806 in 1861. In that year 
Robert Lowe, then Vice-President of the Committee, 


ec ae ze 
“See Mr. Graham Balfour's Zducational Syslems of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


formulated the system of payment by results; that is 
to say, the amount of the grant was to depend upon the™ 
efficiency of each school, and the test was to be an 
examination by one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors. Lowe 
summed up the aim of his new plan in a neat phrase : 
‘* If the system will not be cheap it will be efficient, and 
if it will not be efficient it will be cheap.” And so it 
turned out. Bad schools lost their subsidies, and in 
four years the annual grants fell to £636,806. All this 
time the voluntary principle had been preserved intact. 
‘‘Attendance grants” had been made in order to 
encourage local managers to do their best to attract 
more children to school; but as yet Parliament had 
made no attempt to introduce a compulsory system. 
In 1853, indeed, Lord John Russell had brought in a 
borough bill to enable towns of more than 5,000 
inhabitants to give aid from the rates to local elemen- 
tary schools ; but the bill, which might well have led 
to the municipalisation of education, was unfortunately 
abandoned. Until 1870 elementary schools remained 
under private management, and upon a_ purely 
voluntary basis. No child need receive any instruc- 
tion unless it had the luck to be a pauper, a 
criminal, or the child of a soldier, or at work in a 
factory. All that the State would do was to 
assist and encourage voluntary effort and local initiative 
in the building of new schools and the maintenance of 
old ones. Generally speaking, schools were religious 
trusts. The managing body was seldom representative, 
and most of the schools were controlled by the clergy. 
Teachers were required to submit to a religious test, 
and children who attended a school were not, as a rule, 
allowed to absent themselves from the religious 
instruction, although in some of the later trust deeds 
a conscience clause was introduced. 

When at last Mr. Gladstone’s first Ministry 
determined to provide for a universal system 
of elementary education they were met by two 
main difficulties—the religious difficulty and the 
difficulty of finding a suitable organisation. The 
first difficulty was solved after acute controversy 
by two provisions, one applying to the ‘ voluntary 
schools,’ which were left practically untouched, and 
the other to the new Board schools. The first, 
known as ‘‘the time-table conscience clause,” pro- 
vided that any religious teaching or observance must be 
either at the beginning or end of the day’s instruction, 
and that any child might be withdrawn by its parents 
or guardians from such teaching or observance. The 
other clause was introduced by Mr. Cowper Temple as 
an amendment, and is known as the Cowper Temple 
clause. It provided that no religious catechism or 
religious formulary distinctive of any particular deno- 
mination was to be taught inany Board schgol—e, in 
any school managed by a School Board. 

It was at first intended that in towns the municipal 
council should be the local education authority ; but 
eventually it was decided, partly for the sake of 
uniformity, that wherever in town or country voluntary 
bodies failed to supply sufficient school accommodation, 
the Education Department might order a School Board 
to be formed. A School Board under the Act of 1870 
consists of not less than five or more than fifteen mem- 
bers, who may be either male or female, lodger or house- 
holder, resident or non-resident. The electors are male 
and female ratepayers, and the voteis cumulative in order 
to secure the representation of religious minorities. 
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Lastly, the Act enabled any School Board to make bye- 
laws to enforce the attendance of all children between 
the ages of five and thirteen. In 1876, in order to enforce 
attendance in districts where School Boards did not 
exist, new bodies called school attendance committees 
(appointed by boards of guardians and borough councils) 
were created by the Legislature ; and by the Elementary 
Education Act all children from five to ten were com- 
pelled to go to school as ‘‘ full timers.”” Since that time 
the school age has been raised to eleven, and elemen- 
tary education has been made practically gratuitous by 
the Act of 1891. So far, then, as elementary education 
is concerned, the existing system 1s dual. Rather 
more than half the schools are ‘‘ voluntary.” They are 
managed by private managers and partly supported by 
voluntary subscriptions, but mainly by the taxpayer, 
who gets in return inspection by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The remaining schools are undenominational, 
and are managed by School Boards composed of men 
and women elected by direct popular vote. They are 
supported partly by the rates, partly by the taxpayers. 
The ratepayer gets public management, and the tax- 
payer gets public inspection. 





THE IDEALOGUES AND THEIR DAY. 
“Captains and conquerors leave a little dust.” 


if is probably rather too early for Mr. Morley’s fine 
retort on the school of pseudo- Napoleons to 
make a substantial impression on the public mind. 
The man in the street feels himself to be 
anywhere but in St. Helena. The South African 
war is over and the elusive Generals who threatened 
to outlive the British Empire have laid down their arms 
to save their race from destruction. The incident is 
closed, and new interests and excitements flit through 
the imagination of a people that has lost its steady eye 
for political landscapes. If the ordinary man were 
told that the war which was to make British dominion 
safe and permanent has merely made it much more 
unlikely that Britain will remain the paramount power 
in South Africa, he would be very much astonished. 
Yet if he turned his attention to South Africa at this 
moment he would find that British dominion is in so 
critical a plight that Lord Milner is desperately catching 
at one scheme after another for protecting a usurpa- 
tion by land settlement, that he dares not readmit a 
few unarmed civilians into the new colonies, and that 
his chief supporter in the London Press is in a 
daily agony of fear that the Boers may establish 
voluntary schools instead of sending their children 
to the alien schools we are to set up. If he 
turns to all these expedients for fortifying a 
precarious tyranny, and then remembers what the 
war has done for the Boers, how it has stiffened and 
hardened their character, what a tradition of fortitude 
and a moral leadership it has left them, he will under- 
stand that the settlement of South Africa is about as 
secure as were the articles of a famous treaty made 
nearly a century ago, and that human nature is not less 
likely now than then to avenge itself on contrivances 
that do it violence. 

The affectations of our diminutive Napoleons 
are grotesque and ludicrous. Napoleon was at least 





a miracle, and most of his imitators are something 
less than statesmen. He had behind him all the 
energies of a great enthusiasm, and he was wielding 
the sword of a passionate retaliation. Imperialism is 
a mere lust for rule, and, whatever we have done or have 
not done, we have not driven seven invading armies from 
our territory. Napoleon’s institutions were separated 
by a century from those he overthrew. Does anyone 
think that Mr. Beit represents a more beneficent 
régime to the people of South Africa than the 
free atmosphere of the Orange Free State? The fatal 
weakness of these strutting mimics of Napoleon is that 
they think they are stronger than human nature. The 
‘‘idealogues,” or the men who opposed the war for 
annexation, said that the Boers would fight for their 
country ; the Tories and the Liberal Imperialists argued 
that the love of country was subordinate to various 
other instincts and passions, the desire for comfort and 
ease, and the rest of it. Two years of reverses 
and humiliations have shown us that it was 
the idealogues who were right, and they were 
right just because they knew the stout vitality of 
the normal qualities of human nature which the 
sophisticated and the decadent forgot. It is the 
worst of the wars of Imperialism that they mean 
a permanent conspiracy against human nature. 
The Crimean war is generally admitted now to have 
been a great mistake ; it did great mischief, and left 
bad and poisonous memories. But a war like the 
Crimean war, or a war in the’ misconceived 
interests of trade, or a war over some concrete 
issue, does not involve the same lasting damage to 
both combatants as that which follows the wars of 
Imperialism. For Imperialism has a vice of its own, 
quite apart from the vices that may produce wars, 
as its whole meaning and character are an assault 
on all the principles that are indispensable to 
self-respect in nations. The South African war was 
wrong in our opinion because it was a war to enforce 
claims to interference that were unjust, but it became 
an infinitely greater outrage when it became a 
war for annexation. It is the central doctrine of 
Imperialism that it is a good thing for white men 
to be governed by alien races and by force. 
Napoleon was not the first man to think that, for the war 
which produced him was in its origin the repulse of 
those very pretensions made by the crowned selfishness 
of Europe. The idealogues thought it better to let 
white peoples govern themselves indifferently than to 
allow other peoples to govern them well, and the 
idealogues were justified by the fate of Napoleon and 
by the fate of the arrangements made in 1815 for 
keeping the struggling peoples of Europe in chains. 
Patriotism, which is to Imperialism of all schools the 
negligible quantity, broke down all the uneasy equi- 
libriums of Vienna, just as it foiled the panoplied 
appetites of Napoleon. 

War lets loose all kinds of dangerous passions, 
for in a fine phrase of Thucydides, quoted by Mr. 


. Murray in the Introductory Essay to his translation 


of Luripides,® “it takes away the margin in daily 
life and teaches by violence.” Imperialism is a 
school in which certain bad passions are developed 
and kept active ; it is a school to accustom States 


permanently to the sensation of mastery and 








* The Athenian drama Euripides, by Gilbert Murray. 
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arbitrary power ; it tries to give immortality to the 
ephemeral imc of war. War itself may be good or 
bad, but Imperialism is the attempt to make what is 
bad into a habit and system. The brilliant essay in 
which Mr. Gilbert Murray works out the effects of that 
t:mper on Athenian character is full of warning and sug- 
gestion for our own times. Many thoughtful persons 
think that Imperialism gives a brisk sense of responsi- 
bility toa democracy and an exhilarating and elevating 
sentiment of sacred and scattered relationships. They 
forget to what a dreadful hazard all that is fine 
in character is put the moment men and nations 
allow themselves to exult in the feeling that they 
hold an inexorable grip on the freedom of other peoples, 
and that their own pomp and importance in the world 
are the only things that stand between some subject 
population and the expression and development of its 
character. To live in that temper is to live in a con- 
dition of permanent profanity, a lifelong ribaldry of the 
most sacred thing in the world. And the injury this 
relationship does to the subject population is infinite. 
For Imperialism rules by taking what is worst in the 
ruled into partnership. Consider the history of our 
rule in Ireland ; our old alliance with a mznad bigotry 
in religion, and all the selfish and corrupt interests 
that could be armed against the popular will. Are 
things much otherwise in South Africa? No man in 
ordinary life would pretend to respect the National 
Scout, and yet it is the National Scouts for whom 
Lord Milner is concerned, because he argues that 
they at any rate have an interest, though it 
is an interest little creditable to either side, 
in maintaining our system. If you are govern- 
ing a nation against its will you have to reverse 
all the ordinary standards of praise and blame; if a 
man hates his country or seeks to profit by its misery, 


or is glad to become part of a well-paid system of 


usurpation, he is the man the foreign ruler has to 
honour, and the man who loves his country must be 
dragooned, excluded from office and honour, and 
treated with suspicion and cold neglect. For if you 
will not allow a nation to govern itself through its best 
passions, you can only govern it yourself through its 
worst passions. 


AN ENCYCLOPLEDIC DINNER. 


N OTHING could have been more appropriate than 


the banquet which hailed the completion of 


the tenth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
A summary of the generation’s knowledge was 
welcomed by a microcosm of the nation’s life. 
Foreigners might wonder a little that the com- 
pletion of an erudite work should have been 
the occasion for speeches on the Army, the Navy, and 
the House of Commons. But that, after all, was the 
most characteristic feature of the day. The historic 
continental notion of a cyclopwdia is not exactly ours. 
The French cyclopwdia was a complete body of ration- 
alist thinking. Hegel’s Encyclopedia hunted the 


gyrations of the Logos through every department of 


human thought. Our own is a superb journalistic 
enterprise. Diderot would hardly have biddenthe popular 
generals of his day to a banquet, and Hegel, while he 
undoubtedly had a weakness for Prussian officials, 
would never have asked them to meet the chiefs of the 
Opposition round his board. The 7Zimes, however, 


works for practical men, and it has not yet suggested, 
amid all the attractions which its advertisement 
columns enumerate, that it has tried to work out a 
consistent theory of the universe. On the contrary, 
it has compiled the most useful book of our 
generation. That is why it appeals so impartially for 
support to both the parties and all the professions. To 
the public man it is merely indispensable. It is said of 
Mr. Chamberlain that, on looking over Lord Acton’s 
colossal library, he exclaimed, ‘‘ But there are no books 
of reference.” One may conjecture with some confid- 
ence that when those terrible piratical boarding-pikes 
were specially served out to the crew of the Good 
Hope the other day, a copy of the Encyclopedia was 
not forgotten. 

On such material as this banquet supplies, a 
careful observer might build a plausible theory of 
English social life. It is natural enough that the 
satisfied guest should tend to optimism. He talks to 
smiling faces and to hearers who will not dwell too 
carefully on his genial surveys, his confident forecasts. 
He forgets the anxious householder who will read 
his speech next day in the chill light of a frosty 
morning. He forgets that his rosy utterance will 
percolate through the fog of a suburban railway 
tunnel to the prosaic brain of the City man. Least of 
all does he remember that his eloquence must stand the 
strain of sub-editorial compression. The play of fancy, 
the glow of wit, the ready aside, the graceful gesture, 
the whole air that suggests a mood of play and badin- 
age will vanish at the cold touch of the reporter’s oratio 
obliqua. The theme which was but the peg for ornament 
andelaboration, the leadenhook for the glittering mantle, 
will stand in next morning’s paper naked, fatuous, 
authoritative. A really conscientious reporter supplying 
his ‘‘two sticks” for a halfpenny journal would pro- 
duce something like the following : 

‘Viscount Peel said that the enmity with which our 
country was regarded abroad was due to the fact that when- 
ever any Rasapenn nation had endeavoured to obtain an 
undue predominance, England had kept it in its place. 
(Cheers. ) 

‘The Earl of Selborne was impressed by the wonderful 
character of our naval officers and men. The navy was 
quite ready for war. (Cheers.) 

‘* Viscount Wolseley was received with cheers and said, 
when these had subsided, that the war had lasted 
long (cheers) and had brought out the noble and manly 
qualities of our soldiers. 

“The Speaker thought we had reason to be satisfied with 
the wisdom of our forefathers and the institutions they had 
handed down to us. Both parties in the House of Commons 
displayed courtesy, coolness, and toleration. Never had 
there been two Leaders more mindful of their duties than 
at the present moment. (Cheers.) 

“Mr. Balfour, who was accorded an enthusiastic recep- 
tion, congratulated the Speaker on his impartiality, and 
rejoiced that he (the Speaker) had come to the conclusion 
that the internecine and unceasing struggles of the ‘ins’ and 
the ‘outs’ conduce to the welfare of the country. (Cheers. ) 
He (Mr. Balfour) said that his (the Speaker’s) work was 
never finished. (Renewed cheers.) 

“Mr. Bryce was fully persuaded that the Government, 
although they dared not admit it, constantly agreed with the 
Opposition. He welcomed the closure as the Roman 
gladiator on the point of death saluted Caesar. He thanked 
Mr. Balfour for expressing the belief that the Opposition was 
working for the good of the country. 

“Lord Avebury said that the nineteenth century had 
made ee progress in the knowledge of Nature. To 
a really educated man books are a constant pleasure. We 
live ina wonderful and beautiful universe, of which as yet 
we know little. (Hear, hear.)” 

That reporter was, to be sure, an austere man, but he 
did after his kind, whose duty it is to record only the 
central thought of a speaker and let the trappings go. 
Hissummary of all this consistent optimism does injustice 
to the feast. He misses the delicious dramatic situa- 
tion in which Mr. Balfour confronted Mr. Bryce. 
He cannot reproduce the twinkle in Mr. Bryce’s 
eye, and he has no symbol which will render 
the exact tone of the ‘‘hear,’ hear,” that 
greeted Lord Avebury’s epigrams. But his is the 


record which the public reads. The speech that was 
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spoken over champagne is read over coffee essence. 
It is the law of our democratic society. If we all 
attended such dinners in person we might come away 
unscathed. It is the condensed report which makes 
us what we are, a nation of optimists. A lonely peer 
may talk to us of inefficiency ; Royalty itself may bid 
us wake up. But the condensed reporter presents us 
with pictures of a chivalrous past, a ready navy, a 
splendid army, a strenuous, but tolerant, House of 
Commons, a contented Opposition, and a Government 
that loves minorities. Against such a weight of testi- 
mony who shall raise a voice? In such an atmosphere 
Lord Avebury’s gentle confession that we know but 
little of Nature strikes the only jarring note—and even 
in ignorance there is something soothing. 

There is more in this charming acceptance of things 
as they are than the forced unanimity of an eclectic 
banquet. It is all an elaborate confirmation of a speech 
which Mr. Balfour made in Scotland a month or two 
ago, in which he developed the theory that in our 
modern political life there are really no ‘‘ fundamental ” 
differences. Men who conspire to praise the nature of 
things in one harmonious chorus can hardly stand 
for contradictory theories. Our parties, save for the 
few ‘‘ideologues " who are their salt—a Salisbury on 
one side, a Morley on the other—are for ever at pains 
to conceal the theoret'c divergence in which they may 
have had their origin. The ‘‘ wild-cat” Imperialist com- 
bats the ‘‘sane” Imperialist over the right to use an 
adjective. The patentee of the Zollverein claims that 
he alone is the consistent free-trader. The ecclesiasti- 
cal reaction is led by a gentle sceptic who tolerantly 
changes his church when he crosses the Tweed. His 
typical supporter is the Unitarian of Jewish extraction, 
who attends the Cathedral in the morning and the dis- 
senting chapel in the evening, when he visits his 
constituency. If his legislation is clerical that is only 
because in the welter of compromise which he calls a 
party the Church faction happens to be more intelligent 
and energetic than the Unionist Nonconformists. 
Theories in our political life exist only as taunts. They 
float in the air, bandied from one partisan to another, 
wistfully seeking a brain to harbour them. The 
iconoclast, the rebel, the revolutionary, the uprooter 
of laws human and divine, where is he when the 
election is over? Even our labour members 
tend to be Methodist local preachers. The sinister 
clericalist, the champion of priestcraft, in his leisure 
moments writes a treatise to advocate—philosophic 
doubt. For good or for evil we have no parties which 
dream of presenting a consistent view of life, deduce 
their votes from a theory of the universe, and 
walk into the ‘‘Nay” lobby as the angels seceded 
from Heaven. Your German clerical votes against a 
tax on imported cigars because he sides with the 
Council of Trent. Your German Socialist attacks 
Herr Krupp because he finds cannon and creeds equally 
belated.. But it is to Russia, with its Doukhobors and 
its Tolstoians, that we must go for ‘‘ fundamental” 
differences. It takesa magnificent tyranny to develop 
a really spirited Opposition. 

H. N. B. 


INDIAN POVERTY. 


Wantep, A Screntiric DiaGnosis, ACCORDING TO THE 
Metruops or Messrs. Bootu AND ROWNTREE. 


N the House of Commons debate, last February, on 
| the poverty of India, Lord George Hamilton put 
forward a comparison which suggests important con- 
sequences. He compared the condition of India, as 
regards extremes of wealth and poverty, *to that of 


London ; referring as follows to Mr. Charles Booth as 
his authority regarding London : 

“The result of his (Mr. Booth’s) investigations, minute 
and elaborate, was that he estimated not less than 30 per 
cent. of the population of this great city were in a condition 
equivalent to pauperism. So itisthat . . . youhavea 
community in the aggregate wealthy and increasing in 
prosperity, and all the outward attributes of material 
wealth, and yet at the same time inside that community 
there may be a dense mass of poverty. And such | believe 
to be the condition of India. | believe we have on the 
whole improved, substantially improved, the condition ; but 
there is still a dense mass of poverty, which let us do all 
we can to mitigate and relieve.” 

The comparison is a highly suggestive one ; and I 
ask Lord George Hamilton to carry his argument to its 
legitimate conclusions. His point is that in sounding 
the depths of poverty, aggregate figures and general 
averages are of little value. Thus London has a high 
average of wealth, but this does not prevent 30 per 
cent. of the population being in a condition equivalent 
to pauperism. And the same reasoning holds good for 
India. Lord George claims that the general condition 
of India has improved. That may—or it may not—be 
true. But supposing it to be true, the fact is of little 
value as a measure of the co-existing poverty. The 
highest average income claimed for the Indian popula- 
tion is about twopence a day. Below this line there 
admittedly exists ‘‘a dense mass of poverty,” which 
represents millions on the verge of starvation ; but the 
true extent and depth of this dense mass of poverty 
will not be known until we have detailed local investi- 
gation, like that conducted by Mr. Booth. 

Lord George Hamilton recognises the merits of Mr. 
Booth’s scientific methods. Why will he not permit 
their application to India? He has refused to do so, 
not once, but many times. What are his reasons? 
He admits that social reformers were ‘‘ startled” by 
the revelations contained in Mr. Booth’s book on Lon- 
don. Much more would they be startled by the facts 
brought to light if he would permit similar economic 
inquiries to be made in India. Such inquiries were 
found necessary in London, though there people rarely 
die of hunger én the streets. Much more necessary 
must we hold them to be in India, where, during the 
last famine (of 1900), 1,250,000 persons died from 
starvation ; especially when we realise the astound- 
ing fact that these unhappy people died within 
sight of abundant food in the bazaars, at mode- 
rate prices, which they were too poor to purchase: 
Omnia prasumuntur contra spoliatorem ; or, as the texte 
books put it, ‘‘ In all cases in which a party, having the 
production of the best evidence in his power, refuses to 
produceit, a presumption arises that if produced it would 
be unfavourable to him.” If therefore the Indian authori- 
ties refuse to produce the best evidence obtainable by 
scientific methods, regarding the condition of the Indian 
workers, it must be inferred that this evidence would be 
unfavourable—if not fatal—to their claim, so untiringly 
put forward, toexclusive knowledge andsupreme admini- 
strative success. 

The demand, on behalf of the public, for this evidence 
has been persistent, and the challenge to produce it has 
been formal and authoritative ; but Lord George Hamil- 
ton has remained obdurate. Year after year, in the House 
of Commons, a motion asking for a detailed economic 
inquiry in a few typical Indian villages, has been 
brought forward by members interested in the rayat's 
fate; but on each occasion he has called up his big 
party battalions, and compelled the House of Commons 
to declare that more light shall not be thrown on this 


‘dark subject, and that the British public, though in the 


position of trustees, must remain ignorant regarding 
the true condition of the Indian cultivator, and the 
causes of his ruin. ' 

But the British public have been deeply stirred by 
the horrors of recurring Indian famines; and are not 
prepared to acquiesce in such a flagrant neglect of duty. 
Accordingly the Indian Famine Union has been formed, 
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on an economic and philanthropic basis, having for its 
special object to investigate the causes of Indian famine 
mortality, and to promote possible means of preven- 
tion. The first step was to seek trustworthy informa- 
tion regarding the elementary facts of the case ; and 
with that object in view the following resolution was 
passed : 

“ That looking to the wide divergence of opinion regard- 
ing the economic condition of the Indian cultivator, and the 
causes of his difficulties, a memorial be prepared asking the 
Secretary of State for India to cause a detailed inquiry to be 
carried out in selected typical villages in each of the Pro- 
vinces affected by the famine, with a view to ascertain the 
actual condition of the cultivator and to suggest means by 
which he may be enabled better to withstand the attacks of 
famine.” 

In accordance with this resolution a memorial was 
framed, setting forth briefly the grounds for which the 
inquiry was desired ; and this memorial was signed by 
a large number of the most influential persons in 
the United Kingdom, including the highest digni- 
taries of the Church, headed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment of all shades of political opinion, retired Indian 
officials, civil and military, who had held the highest 
offices under the Crown, heads of colleges, literary men 
and women of distinction, mayors and provosts of 
towns, chairmen of county councils, and presidents of 
chambers of commerce. There could hardly be a more 
representative body of memorialists. And what they 
asked for was something easy and simple. They oniy 
prayed the Government of India, with its vast and 
costly official machinery, to do, for a few small Indian 
villages, what Messrs. Booth and Rowntree have 
accomplished single-handed for London and York, at 
their own expense. 

It seems almost incredible that such a request, so 
made, should be refused. But so it is. And the refusal 
is the more remarkable on account of the surprising 


circumstances by which it was attended; for the’ 


Indian Famine Union proposed to present their memo- 
rial by means of a deputation, to be introduced by an 
ex-Viceroy of India, and Lord George Hamilton agreed 
to receive this deputation ; but at the last moment he 
withdrew his consent, so that the Union had no oppor- 
tunity of personally supporting their memorial, and 
answering any objections that might be raised to the 
proposed inquiry. Why does the Secretary of State 
shrink from this inquiry? So alarmed does he appear 
to be at the idea of scientific investigation that he shuts 
his ears, and will not even listen to the arguments in 
support of it. He admits the ‘‘ dense mass of poverty ” ; 
he admits the 1} million deaths from famine; he 
admits the analogy of the London poor, and the 
efficacy of Mr. Booth’s methods. Why then will he not 
allow the same tests to be applied in India? 

When Lord George Hamilton refused to receive the 
deputation, the memorial was forwarded to the India 
Office by hand; and shortly afterwards an important 
public conference was held at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, under the auspices of the Indian 
Famine Union, Mr. Leonard Courtney being in the 
chair. On that occasion the following resolution was 
moved by the Marquis of Ripon, seconded by Lord 
Hobhouse, and adopted unanimously : 

“This conference deplores the continued prevalence of 
famine throughout vast regions in India, the permanent 
poverty of great masses of the people, the widespread in- 
debtedness of the agricultural population, and the lack of 
precise official information regarding the foundation causes 
of agricultural distress, and is of opinion that it 1s urgently 
necessary that detailed local inquiry should be made into the 
economic conditions of typical villages in the famine areas, 
with a view to ascertaining the facts upon which preventive 
as well as remedial measures suited to the various provinces 
may be safely based.” 

This resolution, together with others on irrigation, 
agricultural banks, technical education, &c., was sent 
to the Secretary of State, who forwarded it for report to 


the Viceroy in Council ; and we now have the reply of 
the Government of India. The despatch is a remark- 
able one. The Government of India seem to have 
been greatly agitated by the request for definite 
information, and the objections they raise are somewhat 
self-contradictory. They consider that the proposed 
village inquiry is ‘‘ earnestly to be deprecated”; that 
the results ‘‘ would be misleading and even harmful” ; 
that to carry out such an investigation would be ‘‘ well- 
nigh impossible ” ; that it would be intensely resented 
by the people; that it would create hopes impossible to 
realise ; that typical villages cannot be selected; and 
that the inquiry would be too great a burden for over- 
worked officials. Moreover they think that such a 
village inquiry is ‘‘ superfluous,” because they possess 
an extensive machinery for the collection of general 
statistics, and they consider that inquiries so 
made ‘‘over large areas simultaneously furnish a 
far juster and more adequate representation of the 
condition of the people as a whole than could result 
from any detailed inquisition into the circumstances of 
a few individual households or villages.” From this 
it appears that the Government of India hold by what 
is known as the ‘‘extensive,” as opposed to the 
“intensive,” method of inquiry; and that they have 
not taken to heart Lord George Hamilton’s teaching 
as to the futility of general averages as a measure of 
pauperism. They altogether misapprehend the object 
we have in view. We are not at present asking for 
general statistics, however valuable, regarding ‘ the 
condition of the people as a whole.” We want to 
know the concrete facts regarding the debt-crushed, 
famine-stricken rayat, and the causes of his ruin. We 
have a very sick man to deal with, and we ask for a 
scientific diagnosis of his particular case—not for a 
general report on the health of the province. 

What was the method followed by Messrs. Booth 
and Rowntree? This is how Mr. Rowntree describes 
it in his book Poverty : 

“ At the outset I had to decide whether to collect informa- 
tion on the ‘extensive’ method or on the ‘intensive.’ In 
other words, the choice lay between gathering together and 
analysing such statistics regarding towns in the United 
Kingdom as were to be found in Government returns, 
reports by medical officers of health, the records of the 
various branches of the Charity Organisation, &c., or study- 
ing in detail the conditions of a single typical town. Avery 
little inqu‘ry sufficed to show that any picture of the condi- 
tion of the working classes of provincial England based on 
the former method would be very incomplete and of doubtful 
service. 

Accordingly he decided to follow in the steps ot Mr. 
Booth, and selecting York as a typical provincial 
town, he undertook a house-to-house inquisition ex- 
tending to the whole working-class population. He 
thus obtained the facts regarding the housing, occupa- 
tion, earnings, and expenditure of every wage-earning 
family in York; these particulars, obtained during the 
autumn of 1899, extending to 11,560 families living 
in 388 streets, and comprising a population of 
46,754. He went into the question of diet, obtain- 
ing exact information regarding the quantity, cha- 
racter, and cost of the food consumed, and deter- 
mining the minimum sum _ necessary to maintain 
families of various sizes in a_ state of physical 
efficiency. He further analysed the causes to which 
their poverty was due. From the facts thus collected he 
was able to establish a true measure of existing poverty, 
and to estimate how much of it was due to insufficiency 
of income, and how much to improvidence ; also, how 
many families were sunk in a poverty so deep that their 
members suffered from a chronic insufficiency of food 
and clothing, and how far this led to physical deteriora- 
tion and a high death rate. 

This is the sort of inquiry needed in the famine- 
haunted villages of India. The Government of India 
say that to carry out such an inquiry would be ‘‘ well- 
nigh impossible”; and that they cannot select typical 
villages. [f so, how is it that, under their orders, 
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Mr. Thorburn, late Financial Commissioner, recently 
carried out such an inquiry, holding by holding, in 
typical groups of villages in the Western Punjab? 
They say that the results of such an inquiry would be 
‘*misleading.” If so, why did they accept Mr. Thor- 
burn’s conclusions as the basis of the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act of 1900? Again, they plead inability on 
the ground of overwork. But they seem to have for- 
gotten that Mr. Thorburn’s inquiry, which (like Mr. 
Booth’s) was minute and elaborate, was completed 
within six months, and involved an extra expense of 
only £300, although his operations extended to no 
fewer than 742 villages. Finally, the Government of 
India can hardly be serious in alleging that the 
Indian cultivator will resent an inquiry which will 
create hope in his despairing heart. Sir Antony Mac- 
donnell, in his Famine report, tells us that ‘‘ there is no 
greater evil than the depression of the people,” and in 
the fore-front of his recommendations he places the 
maxim, ‘‘ Put heart into the people.” The Indian 
rayat expects but little ; his hopes are not high ; but 
there is no reason why those hopes should be disap- 
pointed if the Government of India will only put away 
their baseless fears, abandon the plea of impotency, 
and welcome those methods by means of which a scien- 
tific diagnosis may be secured, and suitable remedies 
applied. 
W. WeEbDbDERBURN. 


WILKIE COLLINS. 


N his recently published biography of Dickens, 
Mr. F. G. Kitton, referring to ZLdwin Drood, 
mentions the report that Wilkie Collins had undertaken 
to complete the work which Dickens left unfinished. 
An older generation may remember that the reputation 
of Collins then stood so high that the rumour was not 
dismissed as preposterous. It was considered that he 
possessed qualifications fitting him well for the task. 
Perhaps no contemporary writer was better acquainted 
with Dickens’s method of work, or in stronger sympathy 
with his instinct for melodrama and “intensity.” The 
two had collaborated more than once—with astonish- 
ing success, if the object aimed at was to ignore the 
characteristics of each. Wilkie Collins explained how 
the thing was done. The plot decided upon, they wrote 
their respective portions side by side, and each inserted 
passages in the chapters of the other, with the result 
that this arrangement deprived the passages so treated 
of their Dickens or Collins flavour, and rendered, as 
Wilkie Collins said, discovery of the exact nature of the 
collaboration difficult, if not impossible. It was a 
diversion that pleased them both ; but the wonder can- 
not be suppressed that Dickens was so willing to 
sacrifice his individuality. Wilkie Collins left Adwin 
Drood alone, of course. That his name should ever 
have been associated with it was absurd. He himself 
never had any intention of laying his hand upon 
the magician’s work, but the collaboration left 
distinct and definite traces upon his own style, 
more particularly in minor characterisations. 

Literary fashions are almost as changeable as 
fashions in dress, and Wilkie Collins is to-day out of 
fashion. True, many of his novels have acquired the 
fame of the sixpenny edition. But his is not a name to 
conjure with, and if reference is ever made to him, it is 
as the producer of sensational novels of a type which 
long ago lost its freshness. Mr. Guy Boothby is, no 
doubt, regarded by many as his lineal successor, pos- 
sibly as an improvement upon him. Every decade has 
its host of sensational writers. Wilkie Collins was only 
a sensational writer; he has had his vogue, and is 
known no more. 


Is this attitude towards him right? Is it just to 
look upon him as the inventor of ingenious ‘‘ shockers ”’ 
and nothing better ? A fair consideration of the score 
of novels from his pen cannot but result in the conclu- 
sion that Wilkie Collins is entitled to a place among 
the writers of his country much higher than has yet 
been granted him. He is in many respects a great 
novelist. In his best books there is an insight into 
character, intensity of imagination, a wealth of inge 
nuity, humour, and a compelling interest, that no 
modern worker in the same department of fiction pos- 
sesses. The books produced towards the end ot his 
life are curiously unequal, but who can deny the extra- 
ordinary merit of Zhe Woman in White, The Moon- 
stone, Armadale, of the short stories of After Dark ? 
Anyone unfamiliar with Wilkie Collins should read A 
Terribly Strange Bed, in the After Dark volume. In 
that—surely one of the finest short stories in the 
language—nearly all his qualities are exhibited, on a 
small scale. A drugged man lying on a bed which has 
a heavy tester, a picture of a cavalier wearing a hat 
with three plumes—the materials are simple, but they 
are treated with masterly skill. 

Reading the story, we are reminded of Edgar 
Allan Poe. The drugged man, preternaturally excited 
by an overdose of the opiate, is alone in the room ; 
there is only the picture to arrest his attention. The 
feathers in the gallant hat have a strange fascination 
for him. He watches them. After a while he fancies 
there is a difference in them. One of them is not so 
plain to view as at first; part of it has disappeared. 
How has this happened? As he endeavours to explain 
the matter to himself, the second feather alters; and 
ultimately the third. Then the truth flashes upon him ; 
the tester is sinking, so slowly, so noiselessly, that had 
he slept its descent would not have wakened him ; and 
its quiet, remorseless fall blots out the picture. At 
first, paralysed with fright, he can only stare stupidly 
at the descending death. Then, with an effort, he 
rolls from the bed; and so just escapes being crushed 
to death. There is a horror in this story that never 
degenerates into repulsiveness ; an eeriness that holds 
the reader as spell-bound under the sliding terror as 
the intended victim. 

The Moonstone has been called the best detec- 
tive story ever written. It is, at once, much more and 
much less than that. The detective part of it is 
not only secondary, but, on the whole, ineffective. 
Sergeant Cuff is an admirable figure, but he is beaten 
in a way that would have shamed Sherlock Holmes. 
The power of the story lies in the suggestion of mystery, 
wonderfully sustained. The unaccountable disappear- 
ance of the diamond; the feeling of hostile influences 
around the chief persons of the story ; the way in which 
the various points of view are expressed by Wilkie Col- 
lins’s favourite method—notthen outworn—of entrusting 
the telling of the tale to first one, then another of the 
characters—these are the elements which give the 
novel its attractiveness. The story does not stand 
or fall by the complexity of its machinery ; it has the 
interest of character. The heroine is excellently 
sketched, and there is real pathos in Rosanna Spearman 
and the luckless doctor's assistant who is successful in 
unravelling the many-sided puzzle. But it is in Zhe 
IVoman in White that we find Wilkie Collins’s greatest 
triumph in characterisation. The book grips one from 
the start ; the touch of a hand laid slightly and sud- 
denly on the shoulder of Walter Hartright as he was 


.walking home from Hampstead at night thrills the 


reader as it thrilled him. We are held in the bonds 
of the mystery throughout. But even more than in the 
story are we interested in Count Fosco, a creation of 
which the greatest novelist might be proud. There 
is not a false touch in the conception. A mag- 
nificent, terrible villain, who yet cultivates the 
courtesies of life, the love of the arts, and 
has a true tenderness for his white mice and his 
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canaries—he reminds us of the dark chronicles of the 
Latin race, of the suave criminals of fifteenth century 
Italy. .lrmadale is, perhaps, Wilkie Collins’s maturest 
work. Inno other of his novels do we find the same 
ease, deftness of execution, and sureness of touch in 
dealing with his men and women. The fascinating 
adventuress Miss Gwilt—a near relation of Becky 
Sharp’s—the country solicitor, Pedgift, Senior, and the 
easy-going ‘‘hero,” Allan Armadale—these present 
three distinct types, each drawn with equal power and 
fidelity tolife. Allan Armadale, especially, is worthy of 


George Eliot. 


Mr. Hardy holds that modern writers have no story 
to tell. Wilkie Collins had, and knew well how to tell 
it. He, like the Ancient Mariner, holds the reader with 
his glittering eye from first to last. So potent is his 
power that even in those stories that are not his best 
one is compelled to read on. His methods are not the 
methods of to-day—but the admission is not a con- 
demnation, and many a modern novelist, who sneers at 
his technique, might, if he would, learn a much-needed 
lesson from Wilkie Collins. Though his imagination 
had a strain of that feverishness which Taine fancied 
he detected in Dickens, yet it was entirely devoid of 
offence. In his writing there is none of the spiritual 
clamminess that pervades the writing of Poe. Though 
in his books ‘‘ horrors upon horrors’ head accumulate,” 
the tone is absolutely healthy, the trend clean and 
wholesome. Collins had a full sense of the responsi- 
bility attaching to a writer of fiction—especially the 
class of fiction in which he was an expert. And when 
many of the popular writers of to-day are buried in the 
limbo of oblivion, the name of Wilkie Collins will, we 
venture to think, survive as the representative of a 
school of fiction which has boasted numerous crafts- 
men, but few masters. 

ALPHA. 





FROM ABROAD, 


THE RECENT CONGRESS AND THE NEW 
PROGRAMME OF THE RADICAL PARTY. 


HE three elections of 1893, 1898, 1902 gave no 
sign of decrease in the numbers of the Conser- 
vative and Reactionary Right (85, 86, 119), whilst the 
Moderate Republicans continuously lost a certain 
number of seats (251, 204, 127) for the benefit of the 
Radicals and Socialist-Radicals (188, 212, 295). It is 
therefore interesting to see who constitute the Radical 
Party, and what is its programme, and this the recent 
congress at Lyons furnishes us with the opportunity of 
ascertaining. 

The Radical Party has both increased and been 
transformed since the beginning of the Third Republic. 
From 1870 to 1880, it was compesed only of a small 
number of fanatics, without competence or general 
education, whose policy was directed by Masonic 
lodges, and whose sole programme was the anti- 
clerical struggle. About 1880, when MM. Goblet 
and Clemenceau founded the Radical-Socialist group, 
they not only brought to the advanced Left the 
help of a talent not frequently seen within its 
ranks, but also the support of a new policy, which 
opened wide the door to social questions. The election 
of M. Goblet to the Senate (1890), the departure of 
M. Doumer for Tonquin (1895), and the defeat of M. 
Clemenceau (1898) deprived the Radical party of its 
only statesmen; the literary charm and headstrong 
idealism of M. Bourgeois, and the doctrinal austerity 
and uncompromising temper of M. Brisson, were not 
sufficient to fill up these voids. Nevertheless, the ad- 


vanced Left saw its numbers continuously increasing. 
The elections of 1898 and 1902 brought it a valuable 
contingent of Dissentient Progressists (42 and 62), but 
these recruits did not add to the homogeneity of a 
singularly contradictory group, formed of Radicals in 
virtue of their anti-clericalism or economic opinion, and 
of Radicals by temperament or interest. 

The first effort had already been made, on the eve 
of the elections of 1902, to concentrate all these divers 
elements. This first congress only succeeded in pub- 
lishing a vague and commonplace manifesto, drawn up 
in that inflated style, with hollow statements, in which 
the wieilles barbes of the party have become experts. 
In the recent conference held at Lyons in October, 
1902, the Radicals endeavoured to be more precise. 

The three problems which the French Republicans 
are called upon to solve—the religious, political, and 
social problems—were broached by the congressists of 
Lyons. But we have two grounds for criticising them. 
In the first place the solutions were not condensed 
with that systematic method indispensable to French 
minds. Secondly, the different ways of realising a 
general reform, and the practical difficulties of every 
legislative reform, were never examined at all. The 
delegates were generally satisfied with expressing 
abstract principles. Those are the inevitable lacune of 
every irregular and numerous party ; they are also the 
real cause of their perpetual weakness. In modern 
Parliaments small, compact, and active groups conduct 
the debates and direct the Assemblies. That which was 
true in England of the philosophical Radicals was 
equally so in 1875 of the centre-Left at the National 
Assembly of Versailles, and is true to-day of the Par- 
liamentary Socialists at the Palais Bourbon. 

The first problem that French Republicans have 
undertaken to solve is to ensure the secularisation of 
the neutral State, by the complete separation of the 
religious idea and sovereignty, because the State is 
simply the expression of all individual wills, whatever 
may be their beliefs or their doubts. To hasten 
the definitive solution of this problem the Radical 
Congress proposes two means: To denounce Concordats 
and develop the State education. The delegates noted 
in principle only the first of these solutions. In what 
measure it would be right to break with the Papacy and 
to abandon the protectorate of the Catholics of tne East, 
a political force which is so valuable in these days of 
commercial competition ; how it would be possible to 
reconcile what the Catholic Church wants, if it is to 
flourish and to be free to develop its resources and choose 
its prelates, with what the State wants to ensure the poli- 
tical neutrality of this powerful organism; these were 
questions entirely left aside by the congressists. These 
two principal difficulties were not settled. The Radicals 
have expressed a desire shared by all Republicans, but 
they have not advanced the realisation of it by one step. 
The Congress of Lyons was more precise on the second 
point: that of reforms intended to ensure anew exten- 
sion to State education. In the first place, M. Brisson, 
again taking up, whether consciously or not, a project 
of law brought forward in 1878 by my father, M. A. Bar- 
doux, proved to the delegates the necessity of reorganis- 
ing primary education, in assimilating it more completely 
with secondary education, as much with a view to 
nominations as to the conditions of advancement of 
the masters. The day when the rector, and not the 
prefect, will alone be entrusted with the choice and 
control of schoolmasters, an important step will have 
been taken towards withdrawing schools from political 
action and increasing their moral influence. 

M. Brisson appears to me to have been less well 
inspired when he became the apostle of measures 
concerning singularly serious restrictions brought to 
bear on the liberty of teaching. On his initiative the 
delegates adopted a motion recommending that, ist, 
the false principle of liberty of congregations in matter 
of education be effaced from French legislation ; 2nd, 
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Parliament should refuse to authorise any association, 
other than a lay association, to keep a school, and that it 
grant it only to lay establishments, which, while keep- 
ing their liberty of method, must always hold themselves 
open to inspection from representatives of the Govern- 
ment ; 3rd, that no French citizen be excluded from the 
exercise of this right on the ground of opinion.” Out 
of the three conclusions of this order of the day, two 
appear to us perfectly legitimate: to repeal the law 
Falloux, which granted Catholic congregations the 
privilege of opening establishments of secondary 
education without their masters having to possess 
the same diplomas as the professors of other es- 
tablishments ; to organise a _ rigorous inspection 
of free establishments, as much out of considera- 
tion for the hygiene of the school as for the 
morality of the masters and the soundness of the 
education. But to adopt the third conclusion would be 
to violate even the liberty of thinking. By what right 
could one prohibit a priest or a pastor, who possesses 
the necessary diplomas, and accepts the control of the 
State, from opening a class that one would grant on 
the same conditions to any layman? How would it be 
possible to reconcile with the respect due to all intel- 
lectual convictions this disability imposed on citizens 
who believe it their duty in their spiritual life to attach 
themselves to certain dogmas and bend to certain 
discipline. 

The solutions that the Radical Congress proposes 
to apply to the political and social problem will not 
detain us so long. To insure more thoroughly the 
expression of free will, and the guarantee of equal 
rights, the delegates have decided, on the one hand, 
to claim the vote for the project of law on electioneering 
corruption, and the re-establishment of balloting for a 
list of persons, less open to bribery and personal 
influence ; on the other, to restrict the number of public 
functionaries and strengthen the magistracy. On these 
two principal points, the two orders of the day adopted 
are of no great importance; the one which demands 
the administrative decentralisation because it was not 
discussed, and the other because it is contradictory. 
Its editor claims, at the same time, the reform of the 
present recruiting, anti-democratic, since it is not based 
on competition, and the suppression of the irre- 
movability of the magistracy without which it cannot 
exist. 

Lastly, in order to solve the social question, the 
conflict between those who possess and those who do 
not, by the extension of property, the necessary 
guarantee of individual liberty, the Congress of Lyons 
has advocated a progressive income-tax and the ex- 
tension of the monopolies of the State to rail- 
roads and mines; on the other hand, they propose 
to raise the material level of the proletariat by making 
participation in the profits obligatory, and creating a 
social Ministry of Insurance. It is to be regretted that 
the delegates did not even pronounce the word of co- 
operation. In taking up again this tradition of their 
party they would have found a solution more in ac- 
cordance with the characters of their race than the 
stale formula borrowed from military Germany. 

Jacgues Barpoux. 

Paris, November 15. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUuNICcEPs. 
THe Porice GRANT. 


A DISTINGUISHED economist has been kind enough 
to send me the following letter, which elucidates the 
obscure and complicated subject of police grants-in-aid. 


The letter is so valuable that I give its substance for 
the benefit of my readers : 

‘‘ It is better to begin by distinguishing the county 
and county borough police from the non-county police- 
borough police. The non-county boroughs do still get 
half cost of pay and clothing from another source than 
their rates, and if they increase the cost of pay and 
clothing they do get more from that source. The source, 
however, is not the Exchequer, but the administrative 
county and the rates of that area (which, of course, for 
this purpose includes the non-county boroughs). This is 
a small matter, less than £100,000 a year in all 
England. 

‘* The counties and county boroughs, on the other 
hand, have to bear the whole brunt of any increase, and 
get the whole advantage of any decrease in the cost of 
their police. The counties and county boroughs as a 
whole are paid the proceeds of certain licenses, 80 per 
cent. of half the probate duty (or what would have been 
the probate duty if it still existed), and 80 per cent. of 
3d. a barrel on beer and 6d. a gallon on spirits, less 
£:300,000 for police pensions (of which more anon), and 
none of these amounts vary with the cost of police. 
The total is divided between the geographical counties, 
part (the licenses) according to the yield of the licenses, 
and the other parts according to the amount of ‘ dis- 
continued grants’ paid in 1887-8. Further, the amount 
going to each geographical county is divided between 
the administrative county or counties and the county 
borough or county boroughs, sometimes by special 
agreement, but generally according to rules laid 
down by the Derby Commission, viz., a_ fixed 
amount to each, equal to certain grants or expenses 
in 1887-8, and the rest according to rateable value. 
The present cost of police obviously doesn’t deter- 
mine any of these things, though, as half cost of pay 
and clothing was one of the ‘ discontinued grants,’ the 
cost of pay and clothing fifteen years ago has 
something to do with fixing the cast-iron proportions 
in which the estate duty and excise grant is divided 
between the geographical counties and also a little to 
do with the division of the geographical county’s 
share between the administrative county and the county 
boroughs. 

‘* The Local Government Act, 1888, requires the 
administrative county or county borough to put its 
receipts from the Local Taxation Account (which is the 
Exchequer) into an ‘ Exchequer contribution account.’ 
From this the county is obliged to take (as well as 
certain grants to unions, &c.) half the cost of pay and 
clothing its own police, and half the cost of pay and 
clothing the non-county borough police. The first item 
it pays to its police account, the second goes to the 
non-county police borough Watch accounts. Obviously 
the more that comes out in this way the less there is 


left to go towards general expenses. Similarly, out of 


its Exchequer contribution account each county borough 
has to take half cost of pay and clothing of its own 
police and pay it into the Watch account. Obviously 
the more that goes in this way the less there is left to 
aid the borough rate, and so, as the rest of the Watch 
Committee’s expense falls on the borough rate, this half- 
and-half business is mere tomfoolery. I believe 
when the system was first introduced the council of 
one city did not take the half out of the Exchequer 
contribution account, seeing it made no difference and 
only confused its finance, but the Local Government 
Board objected. 

; ‘‘The Metropolitan police, instead of half pay and 
clothing, get an amount equal to 4d. in the 4 of the 
rateable value from the Exchequer contribution accounts 
of the various counties and county boroughs (but just 
in order to add confusion this is paid direct to the 
Metropolitan Police Commissioner from the Treasury). 
So if the Kent parishes in the Metropolitan police 
area rise in rateable value, all Kent suffers. But don’t 
imagine that this is the most absurd thing in the 
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financial relations of local areas. I could fill another 
letter with worse examples. 

_** The £300,000 a year for police pensions is fixed, 
so far as the Exchequer is concerned, and also so far as 
distribution between Metropolitan police area and rest 
of England is concerned, haf going to the Metro- 
politan police and half to the rest of England. But 
the country £150,000 is divided between all police 
authorities (including non-county police boroughs) in 
a way which does make it dependent in a complicated 
way on expenditure for pensions. But this is obviously 
a very small matter. 

_ **Believers in the continued existence of the 
Exchequer police grant, which was discontinued in 
1888, when confronted with these considerations, 
sometimes fall back on the fact that the Home 
Secretary is a sort of bogey-man who has power to 
raise the ghost of the old police grant by ‘ withholding,’ 
as it is put, half the cost of pay and clothing of the 
police if he considers a force inefficient. As to this, 
it may be remarked—first, that this provision does not 
exist, and would obviously be absurd so far as the 
Metropolitan Police are concerned ; secondly, that if 
the grant is withheld from a non-county borough, it 
is the administrative county, and not the Exchequer, 
which retains it; and thirdly, that as to the county 
und county borough police the words of the Local 
Government Act, 1888, are that the county or county 
borough ‘shall forfeit to the Crown and shall pay into 
H M.'s Exchequer’ such sum as the Secretary of State 
certifies to be in his opinion equivalent to one-half of 
the cost of pay and clothing in the year in which the 
police were inefficient. If in the next year the county 
or county borough spend less and has a still more 
inefficient police force, the fine for that year will be 
less. How this curious calculation of the amount of 
the fine for inefficiency can be supposed to keep a grant 
discontinued fifteen years ago in existence passes 
comprehension.” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

Sik,—Mr. J. Marshall Sturge asks, in your issue of 
November 15, “Am I to understand Mr. Greenwvod’s last 
sentence tu mean that he holds any injustice is justifiable 
to a minority for the benefit of a majority—i.¢c., that in a 
country of twenty-one millions the rights of ten millions 
may be sacrificed for the benefit of the remaining eleven ?” 

I respectfully submit that before putting this nonsense 
into my mouth Mr. Sturge should show that I have said 
something to give colour to such a suggestion. My last 
words, to which he alludes, were these: “ Mr. Sturge asks 
‘Why should consumers be more favoured than producers ?’ 
He might as well ask why should you consider the interest 
of the many rather than the interest of the few ?” Now, 
Sir, | have yet to learn that Bentham, when he maintained 
that the happiness of the greatest number ought to be the 
object of legislation, was the advocate of injustice towards 
minorities. | think Mr. Sturge should define what he 
means by “ injustice.” He seems to think that our West 
Indian sugar-planters are unjustly treated because certain 
countries give a bounty on the exportation of sugar. I fail 
to see where the injustice comes in. The bounties may be 
a misfortune to the West Indian planters, but foreign 
Governments surely violate no moral right if they choose to 
grant them. It is very hard on our farmers that foreign 
wheat should be sent here at very low prices, and if as the 
result of shipping bounties the United States were to send 
us wheat freight free it would be harder still, but, surely, 
not “ unjust” according to any reasonable definition of the 
word. In all these cases the sole question, as it seems to 
me, is this: Is it for the benefit of the community that we 
should take measures to prevent the importation of the 
bounty-fed goods ? That is the answer to Mr. Sturge’s 


inquiry as to what should be done “if the iron or cotton 
trade were bounty-attacked.” When that question arises, 
and we have all the necessary data before us, we can discuss 
it profitably, and not till then. If when that time comes 
it can be shown that in the interest of the community we 
ought to refuse the cheap iron or the cheap cotton, | pre- 
sume we should do so. But we should have regard to “ the 
interest of the many rather than the interest of the few.” 
Under the Sugar Convention we are going to levy a tax of 
some £7,000,000 a year upon our people in the fancied 
interest of a few sugar-planters, who only send us 46,000 
tons out of a total annual import of 1,600,000 or 1,700,000 
tons. I cannot see that this is for the benefit of the com- 
munity, or particularly “ just” to the consumer. But the 
poor consumer, as the S/andard has told us, has now become 
a “ shibboleth ”! 

[ quite agree with Mr. Sturge that “there is real dis- 
tinction between bounties and import duties.” Both are 
forms of protection, and both injure the protecting 
country ; but whereas foreign duties do us nothing but evil, 
foreign bounties may actually confer a benefit upon our 
people. This has been well put by Bentham (Vol. IIL, 
ch. iii., §14): “A bounty on exportation is an ingenious 
scheme for inducing a foreign nation to receive tribute from 
you without being aware of it ; a little like that of the Irish- 
man who passed his light guinea by cleverly slipping it 
between two halfpence. . . . An Englishman laid a 
wager, and placed himself upon the Pont Neuf, offering to 
the passengers a crown of six francs for a piece of twelve 
sous. During half a day he only sold two or three. Since 
individuals in general are such dupes to their self-mistrust, 
is it strange that Governments, having to manage interests 
which they so little understand, and of which they are so 
jealous, should have fallen into the same errors? A 
Government, believing itself clever, has given a bounty 
upon the exportation of an article, in order to force the 
sale of it among a foreign nation. What does this other 
nation in consequence ? Alarmed at the sight of this 
danger, it takes all possible methods for its prevention. 
When it has ventured to prohibit the article everything is 
done. It has refused the six-franc pieces for twelve sous!” 


—-Yours, &c., G. G. GREENWOOD. 


BERLIN TRAFFIC. 


Sir,—May I call your attention to an extraordinary 
statement in your columns recently? You say on the 
subject of the traffic in London streets, “ In Vienna and 
Berlin, and indeed in every German and Austrian city, 
trams run through all the main streets, and have driven 
omnibuses and cabs out of existence.” I cannot speak for 
Austrian cities, but anyone who knows Berlin will wonder 
at this misstatement. The “taxameter” cab is propor- 
tionately as common in Berlin as the hansom in London, 
and there are several lines of omnibuses still running. 

Moreover, and this is the important point, I have been 
told many times by officers of the Berlin police that the 
difficulty of managing the street traffic in that city is almost 
entirely due to the fact that the tramways with their rows 
of cars, unable to move from their place in the middle of 
the streets, impede the other vehicles so continually. More 
than once officers of the Berlin police have been sent to 
London to study the London policeman’s method of regu- 
lating the traffic. Only last year a detachment of the force 
were sent over to learn from the Englishman how he 
managed so well in London. But I know that the officers 
have always admitted the superiority of London street 
management, adding that the matter is so much easier in 
London owing to the absence of the tramway nuisance. 
One has only to watch the Leipzigerstrasse at Berlin about 
this time of year to see how grateful the London policeman 
should be that there are so few tramways in London.— 
—Yours, &c., H. W. &. 

[ We regret that a letter printed last week on the subject of moral 
instruction in elementary schools was given the litle ** Secular 
Education" by mistake —Ed, THE SPEAKER. ] 
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REVIEWS. 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DirLomatist. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Horace Rumbold, G.C.B., G.C.M.C. London: Edward 
Arnold. 265s. 


OnE of the wisest men who ever took the trouble to coun- 
sel a youth who was intended to play at the gold table of 
life remarked: “ There are two sorts of good company : 
one which is called the beau monde, and consists of those 
people who have the lead in Courts and in the gay part 
of life; the other consists of those who are distinguished 
by some peculiar merit, or who excel in some particular 
art or science.” It is to those who are most interested 
in the first of these that this book chiefly, but by no means 
exclusively, appeals. ‘To describe the first volume as a 
“Dream of fair women” would be to give an inadequate 
but not a wholly unjust account of it, for its most distin- 
guishing feature is the profusion of names scattered 
through its pages which belonged to daughters of Eve, 
one more charming and beautiful than another. _ Its 
author seems to have passed most of his life amongst en- 
chantresses, of whose charms it is delightful to read, 
although the pleasure is somewhat marred by reflecting that 
they have nearly all gone 
“Ou va la feuille de rose 
Et la feuille de laurier.” 

From the first Sir Horace has been extraordinarily fortu- 
nate in his surroundings, although he has had his fair 
share of troubles. He lost his parents early, and under 
very sad circumstances, for his father was involved in the 
erash of the famous banking-house of Palmer and Co. at 
Hyderabad ; but he was fortunate in having near and very 
influential relations, who did for him all, and more than 
all, that most fathers and mothers do for their offspring. 
Had his father lived, the future Ambassador would pro- 
bably have gone through the usual mill of an English 
school, as English schools were in the forties, and arrived 
at the portals of the great profession which he entered, 
grossly ignorant of everything which it was important he 
should know. A kind destiny, however, determined that 
he should be brought up at home, chiefly in France and 
Italy, under an admirable tutor, and in contact with a great 
deal that was interesting. In 1849 he was appointed an 
Attaché, and joined the Foreign Office for a time to !earn 
the routine of his business. His apprenticeship over, he 
was sent to Turin, where he had an excellent chief in 
Mr. Abercromby, with whose political views, so far as 
Italy was concerned, he agreed, thanks to his having been 
brought up a good deal at Nice and having caught there 
the Italian fever of 1848, which took a strong hold of 
him, though all his prejudices, for they could not be called 
principles, leaned towards the Tory Party at home and 
abroad. Lady Mary Abercromby, née Elliot, was so 
popular at Turin that the young Attaché had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing in her sa/on the h ads of both the parties 
which divided society at that time in the Sardinian Mon- 
archy, and his remarks on current events show commend- 
able moderation and good sense. He remained at Turin 
after the Abercrombys left, and h d the immense advan- 
tage of serving under Sir James Hudson, one of the ablest 
men who have illustrated the Diplomatic Service in our 
times. He was also for a brief period at Florence under 
Sir Henry Bulwer, a clever man of a quite different type. 

From Italy he was transferred to Paris, and was 
carried by the vicissitudes of a diplomatic career from 
that city to Frankfort, then the seat of the now extinct Ger- 
manic Diet, whence he passed to Stuttgart, Baden, and 
Carlsruhe. In all these places he was chiefly devoted to 
the lighter side of life, though he is, I think, rather unfair 





when he speaks of himself as “an European f/dneur,” 
for | make no doubt that he did well the often tiresome 
work of the Chancery, as an intelligent man who had the 
advantage of being an admirable linguist was pretty sure 
to do. From the first he had the wisdom which too many 
young diplomatists had not, and have not—to live as much 
as he could in the society of tne country in which he 
resided. Readers of this book, almost every page of which 
contains some record of amusements, will be apt to think 
that his life was an almost unceasing round of pleasures, 
not always of the best kind; but this impression is to 
some extent the result of the fact that he could hardly 
hope to interest the general public in the graver side of 
his life, even if he had been at liberty to say all he could 
about it. ew ‘ 

In 1856 he was transferred from Stuttgart to Vienna. 
then the gayest, as it has since become the dullest, of all 
the great capitals, and here, as may well be supposed, he 
had what the Americans call a “ high old time.” 

Chapters XI. and XII. of Volume I. reflect very well 
their author’s impressions of a state of things now much 
altered. Balls, operas, plays, and diversions of every sort 
and kind jostle each other in their pages. Before their 
author left Vienna, his chief, Sir Hamilton Seymour, the 
same who, if he had over-trumped the Emperor Nicholas in 
a memorable conversation, might have prevented much mis- 
chief, was succeeded by a far younger man, Lord Augustus 
Loftus. He it was who gave Sir Horace the first piece of 
work he had to do outside the routine of the Chancery, 
which consisted of a mission down the coast of Dalmatia, to 
make inquiries into one of the numerous quarrels between 
the Turks and the Montenegrins, on which he reported at 
length. From Vienna he went to China, attached to the 
mission of Sir Frederick Bruce, an abler man than he had 
served under since he was at Turin. 

Sir Horace’s most remarkable experience in China was 
the disaster to our arms at the mouth of the Peiho, a 
most unfortunate affair, which may, in point of mismanage- 
ment, as he observes, form a fendant to the ride of the 
Six Hundred at Balaclava, though the gallantry displayed, 
albeit quite equal, has not had the good fortune to find its 
vates sacer. 

From China Sir Horace returned to Europe, so ill that 
he had to confide his despatches at Marseilles to the care of 
Colonel Yule, who afterwards acquired such well-deserved 
fame as an Orientalist, geographer, and historian. He 
remained en disponibilité in England for a considerable 
time, delighting himself with endless country-house visits 
and gaieties of all kinds, interspersed with some foreign 
travel. At last, however, Lord Russell sent him as Secre- 
tary of Legation to Athens, where he witnessed the anarchy 
that preceded, and the burst of enthusiasm which followed, 
the election of the present King. His account of his stay 
in the Greek capital and of his journey with the young 
monarch through a large part of his dominions is very 
agreeable. From Athens he was transferred to Berne, 
where he married. In 1868 he became Secretary of Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg. The pages which relate to his 
stay in the Swiss and Russian capitals, so curiously con- 
trasted in their life and history, are perhaps the most 
interesting in the book. Space, however, forbids me to 
follow Sir Horace to either of these posts or to Constanti- 
nople, where he spent some time as Chargé d’ Affaires in 
the absence of Sir Henry Elliot, to whose great merits as 
a diplomatist he pays a well-merited tribute. ‘The second 
volume closes sadly with the death of his wife, when he 
was only forty-three, and had to pass through nearly 
thirty years of diplomatic life, so that his tale is only half 
tdld. 

A book of this kind should be very much more 
thickly strewn than it is with epigrams, anecdotes, and say- 
ings as good as Sir Horace’s own about the Swiss Federal 
Council, an admirable body, which he called, as truly as 
wittily, “a Government of Watchmakers.” No man has 
so much opportunity for collecting such things, the flowers 
of the talk of capitals, as has the intelligent diplomatist, 
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Of course a thousand witticisms reach his ears which 
contain a sufficient amount of that ill-nature of which it 
has been said that “ it makes the whole world kin.” These 
are to be smiled at and forgotten ; but thousands of others 
should be smiled at and remembered. A diplomatist who 
does not give us a great many of them in a book of Recol- 
lections hardly does justice either to himself, his asso- 
ciates, or to those whom he addresses in print. As we 
read these pages we feel delighted to think that there are 
so many pretty girls, amiable matrons, and gay-hearted 
men bearing great names, in the world; but that is not 
enough. ‘The names pass like the “sounds and colours of 
yesterday”; there is too little of which the memory can 
take hold. 

I wish, too, Sir Horace had given us more sketches of 
the statesmen with whom he had come in contact, for | 
think, in all cases in which I am able to check his estimates 
by personal knowledge, he has formed very just ones. With 
his general political views | pretty well agTee, more espe- 
cially in all that relates to Russia, though we started, so 
to speak, from opposite points of the political compass. 
All through his life he seems t have been, in matters 
connected with Central Europe, the determined friend of 
Austria and the equally determined enemy of Prussia— 


’ 
} 
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“ Schwarzgelb,” as he says, using a word which we heard 
so often from 1848 onwards. No one could possibly be 
less “ Schwarzgelb” than 1, who sympathised with German 
hopes and aspirations even in the Schleswig-Holstein com- 
plication, to say nothing of the Austrian and French wars. 
It appeared to me that a strong and united Germany 
allied to England, not by any formal bond but by a per- 
feetly good understanding, would, better than any other 
combination, preserve the peace of hurope and redound 
to the advantage of both nations. I entirely shared the 
views on that subject of the Emperor Frederick, of his 
Consort, of Odo Russell, and of all the best men in 
Germany. But the long life of Bismarck, chiefly devoted, 
after the making of the Empire, to poisoning the minds 
of his countrymen and filling them with every sort of 
political delusion, together with the disappearance from 
the scene of the wise rulers and consummate Ambassador 
I have just mentioned, gradually but completely altered 
the whole state of things. A good understanding between 
Germany and England has now become, and will, I am 
afraid, remain for long years, a mere dream. 

| hope Sir Horace will, some day or other, give the 
world a second instalment of his “ Recollections.” Most 
men would have early succumbed to the frightful amount 
of amusement which he crowded into the first four-and- 
twenty years of his official life; but he happily survived 
it, and rose to the highest rank of his Service. He has, | 
make no doubt, much to tell us as interesting as his paper 
on the Emperor of Austria, and not open to the charge 
of indiscretion which has been brought against it. 


M. EF. Grant Durr 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT. 


LETTERS FROM EGypt. By Lady Duff Gordon. Edited by 
Janet Ross. With Introduction by George Meredith. Lon- 
don: Brimley Johnson. 





Lapy Durr Gorpon’s charming letters from Egypt extend 
over seven years, 1862-69. lhey are written for the most 
part from Luxor in Thebes, although many are from Cairo, 
and a few from small untrodden places touched at on the 
voyage up the Nile. They are written in the course of a 
long, painful struggle with disease; yet, even when the 
struggle becomes hopeless they are bright and strong and 
unfailingly impersonal They are, indeed, curiously ex- 


ternal. The writer’s eager mind seems to seize almost 
hungrily on all around her, and force from it whatever is 
interesting or picturesque. We feel it to be only an accident 
that the scene should be haunted Egypt, that she would 
have extracted as much of the beautiful and curious from a 
London slum or a mushroom city of the colonies. It is 
the extreme humanness of the book, the quick mingling of 
sympathies, the lack of the pose of a superior that give it its 
value. The pictures of Arab life are of the people them- 
selves rather than of their circumstances, of the people in 
their everyday relations, in their homes, at their work. 
Political problems are touched on only incidentally. 

There are many little touches and scenes which indi- 
cate how completely the people had adopted the Lady 
Noor-ala-Noor (Light from the Light, as they called her) as 
a “sister” and one of themselves : . 


[ was sitting out yesterday with the people on the 
sand . . . and we talked about the strangers buried 
here. e ° . I said, ¥ Maleysh, the people here have been 
hospitable to me alive, and they will not cease if I die, but 
give me a tomb among the Arabs.” An old man said, ‘ May 
I not see thy day, oh lady, and indeed thou should’st be 
buried as a daughter of the Arabs, but we should fear the 
anger of the Consul and thy family, but thou knowest that 
wherever thou art buried thou wilt assuredly lie in a Muslim 
grave.” ‘How so?’ said I. ‘Why, when a bad Muslim 
dies, the angels take him out of his tomb and put in one of 
the good from among the Christians in his place.’ ”’ 


Then there is the gentle sheykh Yussuf, who taught her 
Arabic and who, on hearing that she was a Unitarian, ce- 
clared with joy that truly she was “ not of the rejected, but a 
follower of El-Islam.” But perhaps the nicest tribute comes 
from her little serving-boy Achmet. “Our Lady is almost 
like the children of the Arabs—one dish or two, a piece of 
bread, a few dates—and peace.” 

It is interesting to read of the definite ideas of etiquette 
and chivalry found among even the poorest Arabs. The 
Arab ideal of a chivalrous man is a “ brother of girls,” “ one 
to whom God has given a clean heart to love all women as 
his sisters, and strength and courage to fight for their pro- 
tection.” A quaint little conversation illustrates the diffe- 
rence between the attitude of Turk and the Arab. 


I heard Seleem Effendi and Omar” (her Arab servant) 
‘‘ discussing English ladies the other day. Omar described 
Janet, and was of opinion that a man who was married to 
her could want nothing more. ‘By my soul she rides like 
a Bedawee, she shoots with the gun, uses her needle like an 
Efreet, while to see her run her hands over the teeth of 
the music-box amazes the mind’—and so on through a 
long list of accomplishments. ‘You see I am only this 
lady’s servant, and I have not once sat in the coffee-shop 


because of the sweetness of her tongue.’ Seleem seemed 
disposed to think a little more of looks, and asked if Janet 
were beautiful. Omar replied with decorous vagueness 


that she was a ‘moon,’ but declined mentioning her hair, 
eves, &c.” 


It seems it would have been a breach of etiquette for 
an Arab to describe a woman minutely. 

But unlike most published letters, these do not yield a 
rich supply of anecdotes to the reader who dips in at hap- 
hazard. Such treatment seems to show merely a record of 
trifles. But read consecutively these letters give a very 
complete picture, and are an introduction to individuals who 
become very real to us. One cannot but regret that Lady 
Duff Gordon was dissuaded from carrying out her intention 
of writing a book on the beliefs of Egypt, to which the 
curious mingling of ancient superstitions with modern 
Mohamedanism lend such peculiar interest. In her pecu- 
liarly intimate relations with the people, both men and 
women, she had a unique opportunity of studying their folk- 
lore. She is probably right when she says, “I believe that 
knowledge will die with me which few others possess.” 

The slight personal touches here and there permitted 
to remain in the letters receive great emphasis from Mr. 
Meredith’s introduction. He prefers to write of the woman, 
her beauty, courage, and ability, rather than of her work. 
His description of the brilliant young creature whose entry 
into a ball-room fairly “took the breath,” together with the 
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beautiful portraits reproduced here, force us, in spite of the 
reticence and self-control of the letters, to see always as we 
read the woman fighting with death, losing, before her time, 
youth, health, and joy, an exile from her country and her 
friends. For the very feverish interest she takes in her 
surroundings, her very eagerness to adopt the customs of her 
Arab friends, suggest the thought that after all there was a 
void in her heart to fill, that the hopeless future made her 
seize upon a present whose fulness might leave no time for 
fears. 





MR. CHESTERTON’S ESSAYS. 


TWELVE ‘Tyres. By G. K. Chesterton. London: Arthur L. 
Humphreys. 


THERE is something a trifle incongruous in the dainty 
volume, with its large type, its thick paper, and its spacious 
margins, in which his publisher has enshrined twelve of 
Mr. Chesterton’s vigorous essays. He is a writer who needs 
no such devices as these to assist a short wind or a flagging 
stride. He is of an exuberant and expansive school, and it 
is, one feels sure, only the accident of modern journalism 
which turns him to brevity and a show of slightness. With 
some essayists it would be one’s first duty to give some 
conscientious account of the subjects which he handles. 
But one goes to Mr. Chesterton as one goes for a walk in 
the wind. It matters very little round what particular 
corner it happens to be blowing. Mr. Chesterton is often 
apt, and though he seems to aim at a different effect, gene- 
rally sensible. But it is the tonic effect of his robust 
motion, his stirring rhythm, that makes his value. He 
might preach what literary gospel he pleased, his style 
would still betray the robust and inveterate romantic. He 
is always hurling big and picturesque words at us; they 
are his cloaks and his daggers, his cutlasses and his gallows- 
trees. “ Massive,” “resonant,” “ unutterable,” “ elemental,” 
“vital,” “strange,” “sensational,” “staring,” “ stunning,” 
“hypnotic ”"—his vocabulary betrays his attitude towards 
the universe. He is a romantic with a mission. He casts 
his thought into the form of paradox, and then he tries to 
convince us with it. His paradox, however, is as a rule re- 
markably sane, and the suggestion of mischief and playful- 
ness breaks down too soon. One longs at times for a little 
economy of effort, an occasional lightness of touch. Mr. 
Chesterton has a most irritating way of spoiling his best 
things by an exuberant iteration. He tells us, for example 
(p. 10), in a really pretty and striking phrase, that Char- 
lotte Bronté was “shy before the multitude of the stars.” 
He next generalises sensibly: “The faculty of being shy 
is the first and the most delicate of the powers of enjoy- 
ment.” And at length, when he is quite sure that we 
understand, he raps out a now otiose epigram, “ The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of pleasure.” ‘The essence of 
the epigram is surprise, an emotion which Mr. Chesterton 
too seldom allows us. One finds oneself hoping amid all 
this clever work that the author will someday feel a little 
tired. How to get usefully tired is indeed the problem 
which he has to face. An attack of writer's cramp, for 
example, would probably make him a notable stylist. For 
the rest we prefer him in his sympathetic mood, and indeed 
he is the most catholic of critics, whose motive power is 
zest and relish. He tends to mere violence under the 
stress of irritation. A really serious writer ought not to 
permit himself such an outburst as the sentence which talks 
of “the trumpeting and tearing nonsense of the didactic 
Tolstoy, screaming for an obscené purity, shouting for an 
inhuman peace, hacking up human life into small sins 
with a chopper, sneering at men, women, and children out 
of respect for humanity, combining in one chaos of contra- 
dictions an unmanly Puritan and an uncivilised prig.” 


H.N. B. 


LIST, YE LANDSMEN. 


A WHALEMAN’s Wire. By F. T. Bullen. London: Hodder aud 
Stoughton. 6s. 


WE have had dealings with salt water ever since the woaded 
Briton first dipped his coracle into the Straits of Dover. 
We have occupied our business in great waters for close 
upon ten centuries, and, for about a tenth part of that time, 
we have proclaimed, more or less blatantly, that we rule 
the waves. 

It has always appeared strange to me that, for all our 
ruling, for all our going hither and yon, and for all the 
countless keels and tarry-breeks that have dropped down 
Channel and slipped beyond the sky-line, we have not yet 
produced a really great sea book. In poetry we have pro- 
duced Falconer’s “ Shipwreck,” a poem of some power and 
great dulness, excerpts from which still point the moral 
in books on seamanship. We have “The Ancient 
Mariner,” a magical ballad of haunting beauty, yet a poem 
of faéry and the Ivory Gate rather than of salt water and 
the harbour bar. We have many fiery and splendid 
passages in the poetry of Mr. Swinburne ; a few fine scenes 
in Shakespeare and John Fletcher; the ballad of Andrew 
Barton, and an older ballad, marvellously picturesque and 
true to life, which Mr. Rinder has included in his little 
anthology of sea verse. 

In prose we have Voyages by Drake, Raleigh, Hakluyt, 
and Captain Cook, Bligh’s story of the Bounty mutiny, and 
the novels of Captain Marryat and Captain Chamier. All 
of these tell of life at sea, sometimes breezily, often charm- 
ingly, yet none of them can be looked upon as great or 
valuable additions to our literature. We have had George 
Cupples, who felt 


“The beauty and mystery of the slups 
And the magic of the sea,” 


but who was, unfortunately, in no sort of sense a sailor. 
In Mr. Clark Russell we have a man of splendid talent, 
who has learned, as I think, every phrase in the sea’s score, 
but has failed, somehow, to weld his music into orchestral 
harmony. 

Meanwhile France has produced Pecheur d’/slande ; 
and America, in addition to much fine poetry by Long- 
fellow and Walt Whitman, the 7'wo Years Before the Mast, 
by Dana, and a book of rare beauty, the greatest sea-book 
known to me, the AZeby Dick of Herman Melville. 

In the last few years Mr. Bullen has come to the fore 
as a writer of sea stories, and has won for himself a wide, 
and, on the whole, well-merited popularity. He has some- 
thing of the good qualities of Herman Melville and Mr. 
Clark Russell, though his true position is, 1 think, upon a 
lower plane. He has a certain power of fine writing, 4 
sense of colour, a knowledge of, and eye for, sea-effect, 
and some considerable knowledge (however clouded)  f 
sea-usage. His besetting fault, a fault curbed more or 
less in his earlier works, but rampant and unchecked in 
this his latest, is his tendency to create a false atmosphere, 
a false environment, false alike to life and art, for the 
expression of his moral idea. 

A Whaleman’s Wife, considered as the literary ex- 
pression of life at sea, shows to a great extent as an absurd 
and very faulty volume. Considered as a rather lengthy, 
unusually literary, healthily melodramatic tract, it has evi- 
dent merits. Indeed, I have hopes of seeing it bracketed 
ip some critical notice with the Book of the Prophet Jonah. 

The story tells of a certain Vermont farmer, Rube 
Eddy, a young muscular Christian, who loves Priscilla Fish 
his neighbour’s daughter. She, however, marries the cap 
tain of the Grampus, a New Bedford whaler, one Ramos 
Da Silva, a scoundrel of Portuguese extraction and Ameri- 
ean aceent. She accepts Da Silva, it would seem, on the 
strength of a pair of black eyes and a swarthy countenance. 
On getting to sea she discovers, with Mr. Bullen, that 
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“the cruelty of the Latin is inherent,” and suffers accord- 
ingly. 

Rube Eddy, dishe artened by the loss of his lady love, 
leaves his farm and ships to sea aboard the whaler Xiphias, 
Captain Hampden. Shortly after sailing an accident 
deadens his memory, in fact obliterates his past, as in John 
Holdsworth, by Mr. Clark Russell. He becomes, how- 
ever, a smart seaman, a good hand in the boat and a Chris- 
tianising influence in the fo’c’s’le. After various prayings, 
life-savings, whale-slayings, and reefings of topsails, Rube, 
and the boat in which he works, are towed out of sight of 
the Xiphias by a big lone whale. A cyclone advances, but 
the boat’s crew, having slain their whale, ride it out merrily 
to leeward of his carcase, the oil exuding from the whale 
stills the adjacent waves, and saves the boat from shipwreck. 
The cyclone passes, the whale becomes corrupt, the boat’s 
crew cast the boat adrift, and—— 

At this period Priscilla has a vision warning her of the 
whereabouts of a drifting whaleboat containing six dying 
men. She entreats Da Silva to alter his course. Her en- 
treaties prevail. He alters his course, sights the boat, takes 
her hands aboard, makes them sign his ship’s articles, and 
then, with “the cold cruelty of the Latin,” he works them 
in a rousing, hazing, toe-the-mark-or-I’ll-club-your-head-in 
manner which is certainly very terrible to read about. A 
sight of Priscilla (who fails to recognise him) restores 
Rube’s deadened memory, and in a very little while he 
realises that she is suffering from the malignity of her hus- 
band. When, therefore, Da Silva puts in to a South Sea 
Island for no purpose other than the enjoyment 
of “ one of those orgies which have done so much to hinder 
the spread of Christianity,” Rube climbs into the mizen- 
top (by a peculiarly difficult path) and there, immediately 
over his Priscilla’s prison, he watches, while Da Silva, be 
neath him, “like a maddened Bacchanal,” sways to and fro 
‘between two dusky nymphs.” 

After a four days’ orgy the ship takes fire. Rube 
leaves his mizen-top, places Priscilla in a boat, and shoves 
off from the burning Grampus. Da Silva, sorely wound <<, 
swims out to them and helps them to clear the harbour. 
lhe rest of the crew, the dusky nymphs, and “ the horrible 
compost of savagery” are drowned, burned, or murdered, 
ene hears no more of them. The boat gains the open sea, 
aud then Da Silva dies of his wounds. Priscilla recognises 
Rube, and, almost directly after Da Silva has been given 
to the fish, they discover a tender mutual affection which 
finds expression in the usual way. A surveying ship picks 
them up and conveys them to Honolulu. Her gallant blue- 
jackets pay their parson’s fee and they are married at the 
English church there, and immediately leave for Vermont 
where they “live happily ever after.” 

That is the story, and, although “strange things 
happen at sea,” the intelligent reader will, I think, follow 
Signor Fabian and “ condemn it as an improbable fiction.’ 


It savs much for Mr. Bullen’s skill that a book filled with 


manifest absurdities, feebly conceived, and badly plotted, 
should vet be distinctly readable. ‘This I think is due 


ul 


to the beauty and picturesqueness of the detail. The 
accounts of the whale-killings, and the subsequent cutting 
up and boiling down of the blubber are well (often 
brilliantly) told, and invariably convincing. 

Phe character of Da Silva is well drawn, though melo- 
dramatic and Adelphi villainous. I suspected him as soon 


as I heard of 


, 
5D 


‘h eyes, large, black, and brilliant,’ 


his “immense moustache so black and thick and silky,” 
and “his small and well-shaped brown hand.” Pris illa 
| wrong to marry him, but, in marrying him, she did 


but obey convention, as all good girls should. 


rhe creation of Da Silva seems to be due to a com 
pliance with an old literary convention, to a truc kling to 
the stale literary belief that a sea-captain must be, ex 
efficio, an inhuman brute quite without bowels of mercies. 

There have been brutal skippers in the past, and I do 
not doubt that there are brutal skippers still afloat, but it 


must be remembered that there are, and always have been, 
great numbers of brutal and mutinous fo’c’s’le hands. 

Much might be said of Mr. Bullen’s hero, but I will 
content myself with a short quotation which illustrates his 
peculiar quality (p. 185): 


“The impressionable little Italian’s face was all awork as 
this little talk fell from Rube’s lips. It went, in spite of 
his disability in language, right home to his hot southern 
heart, and the bright drops of sensibility’s precious dew 
glistehed on his russet beard.” 


The book is dedicated to Theodore Roosevelt. 


J. AN. 


HIGHLAND SUPERSTITIONS. 


WitchcCRAFT AND Second Sicur in THE HIGHLANDS AND 
ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND: Tales and Traditions collected 
entirely from Oral Sources. By the late John Gregorson 
Campbell. Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons. 6s. net. 


Tue wild and fanciful superstitions of the Scottish High- 
landers have long engaged the attention of the folk-lorist 
and the antiquary. The literature of the subject is exten- 
sive enough ; yet one living among the people, as the author 
of this book lived for many years, must always find some- 
thing fresh to say, some new illustration of an old delusion, 
some corroborative testimony to the widespread prevalence 
of a particular belief. Since Campbell of Islay’s day no 
one seems to have discovered the innermost secrets of High- 
land superstition with more penetration than the minister 
of Tiree, who carried his note-book all over the Hebrides 
from 1861 to 1891, and missed nothing that subsequent 
gleaners in the same field can want to gather. He takes his 
place by the side of Kirke of Aberfoyle, the “ other Camp- 
bell,” and Walter Gregor of Pitsligo, among those recorders 
of folk-lore to whom the student of the subject must always 
turn; and this, his second volume, throws perhaps as much 
light upon the Celt’s way of thinking as any previous work 
of its class. 

The superstitions of the Highlanders consist principally 
of three kinds: first, a belief in a species of supernatural 
beings, termed by them daoine-shith, or fairies; second, a 
belief in the influence of departed spirits over the affairs of 
this life; and third, a belief in second sight, a subject of 
considerable difficulty, and one almost entirely peculiar to 
the Scottish Highlands. We are not forgetting, of course, 
the large part which the witch plays in the life of the High- 
lander. But the witch is a real personage. No doubt in 
the more ignorantly superstitious mind she assumes a 
variety of shapes—shapes of dog, cat, hare, sheep, &c.— 
but the original human form is nearly always present to the 
imagination, if not to the sense. Mr. Campbell’s book is 
very largely filled with stories and incidents of witchcraft ; 
but while several of his examples are new—or at least cast 
into new forms—they simply emphasise the old delusion of 
the witch’s power and influence. We have all heard of the 
bewitching of cows so that they ceased to yield their milk, 
of the witch’s raising of storms at sea, and so on. 

Mr. Campbell did well to collect such evidences of 
these delusions as came in his way. But why did he not 
attempt to explain them ? Why, for example, did he not 
suggest some ground for the witch’s frequent enmity to- 
wards seafaring people ? Many of his stories of wreckage 
show absolutely no motive. ‘Take the incident narrated 
on page 22. A Mull farmer and his daughter—who had 
learned the “black art” from her mother—were walking 
along an eminence overlooking the Sound. Several vessels 
were passing at the time. “What will you give me, father, 
if I sink all these ships ?” said the maiden. Thinking she 
was “in fun,” he asked her how she would do it. “She 
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stooped down and looked backwards between her legs at 
one of the vessels. The ship whirled round and sank. In 
this expeditious manner all the ships in sight were sunk but 
one. ‘The man asked why this one did not sink. The girl 
said it was because there was rowan tree [mountain ash] on 
board and she could not touch it.” Now, why were these 
ships sunk ? Why were hundreds of poor, harmless fisher- 
men caught in squalls and sent to a watery grave at the mere 
behest of the witch ? One can understand the bewitching of 
cows, the unexpected death of horses, the non-ripening of 
grain. ‘There was some animosity between the witch and 
the object of the superstition ; or the witch had been bribed 
by an enemy of the farmer or the poor crofter. But what 
had the seamen done ? To record these things without 
comment is better than not to record them at all, but we 
could wish in the interests of folk-lorists that some explana- 
tion had been attempted. 


Mr. Campbell distinguishes between what he terms 
“black witchcraft” and “white witchcraft.” The distinc- 
tion is important, notwithstanding that in Gaelic there are 
no names corresponding to black and white witches. Black 
witches could hurt but not help; white witches cured 
disease in man and beast, bestowed luck, warded off dan- 
gers, real and imaginary, and secured various benefits to 
those who resorted to them. One class was frequently 
pitted against the other. If the black witch raised storms, 
drowned people, took the milk from cows, &c., the white 
witch either sought to frustrate her attempts by antici- 
pation or to minimise, if not entirely to counteract, the effect 
of her curse after it was pronounced. The white witch 
generally worked by charms. These charms are not readily 
accessible, but Mr. Campbell succeeded in collecting a 
large number of them, and they are of interest not only to 
the folk-lorist, but as illustrative of the antiquities of the 
Scottish Highlands. Some are interesting for their sheer 
poetical merit. The rhymes show internal evidence of 
having come down from Roman Catholic times. The invo- 
cation of the Trinity and the Saints, particularly St. Bride 
and St. Columba, St. Michael and St. Peter, is common to 
them all; and whatever be their merit as expressions of 
piety, they certainly convey no idea of traffic with the 
Powers of Evil. It is a point worth noting that the charms 
were generally to be uttered on particular days, Sunday and 
Thursday being most frequently chosen. Nothing was left 
without its “charm.” There were charms for sickness, 
charms for the “evil eye,” charms for sprains and bruises, 
charms for rheumatism and consumption, charms for tooth- 
ache and for love, and charms for a hundred other things, 
including a charm “to keep away harm in a lawsuit.” Beads, 
stones, and plants also formed a considerable part of the 
armoury of the white witch, as, indeed, of the black witch. 
In this connection Mr. Campbell gives a very interesting 
account of the serpent stone or bead, which is an undoubted 
relic of Druidism, and as such worthy of special attention. 

We regret that space does not permit us to dwell at 
length on the sections devoted to the Evil Eye, to Second 
Sight, and to Death Warnings. The shepherds of the 
“ Hebrid isles” are usually credited with the largest pos- 
session of the gift of second sight, but the doctrine was well 
known over the whole Highlands, and as firmly believed in 
Ross-shire and the Highlands of Perthshire as in the re- 
motest Hebrides. Waldron describes it as existing in the 
Isle of Man. It is a Celtic belief, and Mr. Campbell’s sug- 
gestion that it is the remains of the magic of the Druids is 
not unreasonable. Of course, science has its own expla- 
nation—the only natural explanation, as we think— 
according to which all these spectral illusions, real 
enough to the persons who experience them, are to be trace! 
to an abnormal state of the nervous system, exhaustion of 
mind or body, strong emotions, temperament, and many 
other obscure causes that lead to hallucination and delu- 
sion. In regard to death warnings, of which there are 
several eerie tales in this book, it is impossible to speak with 
any degree of assurance. As with the mystery of the divin- 
ing-rod, there may be “something in it”; and, accepting 





the facts, one must leave it to the Society of Psychical Re- 
search to account for them. One thing is certain, namely, 
that folk-lore, whether Celtic or Saxon, must henceforward 
reckon with these data of the minister of ‘Tiree for an in- 
dispensable section of its apparatus of study. ‘Their accu- 
racy is absolutely indisputable, and the importance of the 
entire work from a scientific point of view can hardly be 
exaggerated. 


H. 





THROUGH SHOT AND FLAME, 


THROUGH SHOT AND FLAME: Tlie Adventures and Experiences 
of J. D. Kestell, Chaplain to President Steyn and General 
Christian De Wet. London: Methuen and Co. 6s. 


Tuis is the first account of the war that has appeared 
from the pen of a Boer who remained in the field to the 
bitter end. It has also a further advantage over such 
records as we already possess, for it is not the work of 
a combatant, but the impressions and reflections of a 
candid and thoughtful observer, sharing to the full the 
passionate patriotism as well as the sufferings of his 
countrymen in arms, and yet not incapable of moods 
of detachment and introspection. The result is a par- 
ticularly luminous and instructive picture. The sim- 
plicity of the story brings home more forcibly than any 
chapter of elaborate analysis the effect on the Boer people 
of the tremendous moral discipline of this struggle 
for freedom. Tenacity and endurance in war have 
inspired many great poems, but for English people such 
endurance and tenacity are mainly vicarious, displayed 
on a distant theatre, at great cost to the nation in 
money, at great cost to a small proportion in precious 
lives, involving for very few the grim contact with 
the hourly hazards and strains of a campaign. All the 
panegyrics in war as the great solvent of the selfish 
apathies of peace and ease are empty and meaningless 
addressed to the ears of a nation that is itself never 
under the scourge of theinvader. For the Boer people 
war has meant the trial of all these ancient phrases and 
causes in the most real of crucibles. For them tenacity 
and endurance were the answer not of a rich nation to 
dimly-heard sufferings and dimly-felt burdens, but of 
women and children to the fire and sword that 
descended on their own homes and made the skies 
and the veldt red before their eyes. The story Mr. 
Kestell tells is the story of how men and women bore 
themselves in that fiery furnace, and he tells his story 
in a grave and proud temper, for he is describing a 
tragedy and the stern heroism with which men and 
women of his blood cling to their country. 

To turn from the first chapters of the book to the 
last is to appreciate what the war has done for the 
Boers. The book begins with a picture of the disorder 
and the want of discipline in the Boer army ; there is 
an account of the looting of a British farm; the refusal 
of men to stop smoking on a night march ; and the failure 
of important operations because commandos disobeyed 
their orders. Soon the scene shifts ; war becomes more 
a terrible and searching ordeal ; the weak and the faith- 
less fall away ; the rich and powerful enemy tempts men 
and women to forswear their country, and the era of 
ruthless destruction begins. There are now no more 
Spectacles of disorder or disobedience or dilettante 
resistance ; the invader has reached the granite of the 
Boer nature, and the issue is fairly laid down between 
an inflexible patriotism and a merciless obstinacy. It is 
not a pleasant chapter for Englishmen. Most persons pre- 
ferred to see the other side of the picture, the side 
presented in the Zymes telegrams: victorious columns 
sweeping districts, impressing the truth on an unreason- 
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able enemy, and bringing the end of the war within 
prospect. Mr. Kestell brings us face to face with some 
of the realities described in these telegrams ; he shows 
us what these arguments to impress the enemy meant 
to the women and children. Of the resolute tenacity 
ofthe Boer women Mr. Kestell gives many illustrations, 
and his account of the dialogue between one of them 
and General de Wet’s renegade brother is well worth 
reproduction : 


“From Mrs. Niekerk, then, | heard how she had fared. 
The English came to the farm Windbult about 10 o’clock 
on December 10, and immediately began to strike the doors, 
windows, and furniture with axes and hammers, smashing 
and demolishing everything. If Mrs. van Niekerk attempted 
to save anything it was snatched from her hands and broken 
to atoms. But her daughter, helped by an Africander serv- 
ing under the English, succeeded in carrying out some beds, 
chairs, and smaller articles. 

* Meanwhile ex-General de Wet carried on a conversation 
with Mrs. van Niekerk, whom he had formerly, as a neigh- 
bour, known very intimately. Their conversation ran nearly 
as follows: 

“P, de Wet: Do tell the burghers that it is a lost cause. 
Try to persuade them that they are blindly going astray. 

“Mrs. van Niekerk: I will do no such thing. 

“P, de Wet: It is against the Bible to continue the war ; 
for we read that a king must consider if with ten thousand 
men he is able to meet his opponent who is coming agaiust 
him with twenty thousand. 

“Mrs. van Niekerk: But, Piet, you were a Commandant 
yourself; what did you think of our small numbers against 
our mighty foe then ? 

“PP. de Wet: My eyes were opened later. I have seen 
my mistake. ... But it is just Christian de Wet and old 
Steyn who keep the thing going by telling lies to the 
burghers. 

*“Mrs. van Niekerk had meanwhile kept her eyes con- 
stantly fixed on the soldiers who were destroying her pro- 
perty. Pointing at theruins, she appealed to such sense of 
right as she thought might still be lett in the man, tor whom 
in happier days she had much respect, and asked, ‘ Are you 
not ashamed, Piet? See how you are ruining us.’ 

* And what was his reply? What? I do not know how 
to describe it, so feeble it was—this: ‘And why do you 
ruin England so ? 

* The conversation continued as follows: 

“PP, de Wet: The country is lost. 

‘Mrs. van Niekerk: No, the country is not lost. You 
are masters for the moment wherever your camps stand. 
Elsewhere the burghers do what they like and go wherever 
they choose. 

“P. de Wet: Wait a bit, till the 200,000 men who are 
still to come from Englard are here, and the blockhouses 
which are to be built from town to town are completed. 
Aunt, do tell the burghers what I now tell to you. All 
is lost. Do tell the burghers so. 

‘Mrs. van Niekerk: | will not do so. Besides, it would 


be in vain.’ 


The most interesting part of the book is undoubtedly 
the account of the conferences and meetings that led to 
the surrender. Mr. Kestell acted as one of the two 
secretaries at the Vereeniging Conference, and his 
narrative is extremely clear and instructive. It is 
evident that the conference was very near rejecting the 
terms, and Mr. Kestell thinks if the terms had been 
voted on when one of the generals wished, they would 
have been rejected. It is important to note that Mr. 
Kestell gives, as one of the reasons for surrendering, the 
refusal of our authorities to receive women into the 
camps, which shows that Lord Kitchener's order of 
December, 1901, was not a mere threat. 


‘But what was more specially urged was the miserable 
plight of our women. _ So far from the truth was it 
that the English had removed our wives to the concentration 
camps liom charitable motives, that during the last six 
months they had refused to receive them when, driven by 
want, they had sought refuge in the camps, and had, since 
the need had become more pressing, sent them back to 
their ruined dwellings when the women had gone to the 
towns tor help.” 


His account of the discussions in that democratic 
assembly, with its scrupulous regard for forms and strict 
legalities, is very luminous and picturesque, some- 
times quite Herodotean in manner. He describes the 


contending emotions, the overpowering sense of 
a common tragedy, the passionate energy of strong 
wills called on to make the most bitter of all sacrifices, 
chasing every shadow of an argument that could 


justify resistance, and the final and sombre resignation. 


He paysa just tribute to the grandeur of General Botha 
and his colleagues in rejecting the temptation to 
surrender unconditionally, because they felt they could 
do more for their people if they accepted terms, and 
the fine spirit which animated the conference is seen in 
the refusal of those who were opposed to making peace 
to win the barren honour of standing out against their 
fellow-countrymen at some risk to the future solidarity 
of the Boer people. The closing scenes are described 
with a simple and unaffected pathos: 


“ The two representatives of the British Government sat 
at the head of the table alongside each other at the south 
side of the hall. Next to Lord Milner, on the left hand, sat 
Acting-President S. W. Burger, and next followed, on that 
side of the table, State Secretary F. W. Reitz, General L. 
Botha, General j. H. de la Rey, Mr. Krogh, and General 
L. J]. Meyer. 

‘** Next to Lord Kitchener, on his right hand, sat Acting- 
President C. R. de Wet, General C. H. Olivier, Judge 
i; B. M. Hertzog,and Acting-Government Secretary, W. J.C. 
srebner. 

“ The contract had been written in oe on parch- 
ment by a typewriter. One copy was intended for the King 
of England, one for Lord Kitchener, one to be preserved in 
the archives of Pretoria, and one in that of Bloemfontein. 

“ Everything was as silent as death when Acting-President 
Burger took the pen in his hand. 

“| looked at my watch; it was five minutes past eleven 
on the 31st day of May inthe year nineteen hundred and 
two. 

“ President Burger signed. After him the other members 
of the Government of the South African Republic; the 
Acting-President de Wet, and after him the other members 
of the Free State Government. Lord Kitchener followed, 
and Lord Milner signed the last of all. 

“ President Steyn was not there. Our hearts bled at the 
thought that he had been seized by a dangerous malady ; 
and yet it seemed to me as if I owed some obligation at 
that moment to that malady, since it was owing to it that 
the President of the Orange Free State was prevented from 
doing what would have caused him the greatest pain in the 
world. He had said once: ‘To set my hand to a paper 
to sign away the independence of my people—that I shall 
never do.’ Sad circumstances, which he might then almost 
have called fortunate, had brought it about that he cou/d 
not do what he wad not do. 

* The document was signed! 

“ All were silent in that room where so much had been 
spoken. 

“For a few moments longer they sat still. Then the 
members of the Republics, which had now ceased to be, 
rose up as if dazed, to retire from the hall. 

“Lord Kitchener passed from one to the other, and shook 
hands with all. ‘We are good friends now!’ he said. 

“ Did this give him satisfaction? Did no dart of pain, no 
pang of sorrow, pass through his heart at the thought that 
he had taken a great share in the extinction of a free 
people ? 

‘* But he spoke as a soldier should to a brave enemy who 
had been forced to give up his sword ; and the members of 
the Governments strove to take what he said in the spirit in 
which it was oe But their hearts were broken. 

‘Then they left the hall.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS MEMORIES. 


Bar, STAGE, AND PLATFORM. By Herman Merivale. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


Tuts is a pleasing jumble of odds and ends—biographical, 
autobiographical, topographical, political, and_ literary. 
The author’s varied experiences are pretty well indicated 
in the following confession : 


- + + I have presumed to argue with Gladstone 
about music, and even induced him to say that he ‘would 
take time to consider my proposition.’ I have been petted 
by Joanna Baillie; I have shuddered at Macready; I 
have listened to Macaulay; I have defended the British 
character in America, just after the Civil War, alone, 
against the wrath of Lowell and of Sumner: I have loved 
and cherished the personal talk of Wendell Holmes—so 
like his exquisite writings over Boston’s choicest waffles; 
I have watched Garibaldi playing bowls at Nice; I have 
listened, in the same town, to Clara Novello singing songs 
for me all by myself; . . . Ihave listened to the philo- 
sophy of De Tocqueville, the Republicanism of Louis 
Blanc, the omniscience of Buckle, and the metaphysical 
theories of Manning, by hours at my father’s table; I have 
edited and largely written that sound and wholesome work 
The Annual Register, for ten misspent but patient years ; 
I have indited prose and verse for Punch, the Spectator, 
the World, and Truth, all at the same _ time. I have 
harangued a Church Congress, an Art Society, an Educa- 
tional Institute, and political crowds unnumbered. . ° 
I have been a Boundary Commissioner in Wales, a Caucus 
in Sussex, a Chief Justice’s Marshal, with Matthew 
Arnold for my colleague, a Private Secretary in Spain, and 
an egg-merchant in Clerkenwell.” 

Such a career has its characteristic effects on the 
author’s style. Free, expansive, desultory, colloquial, and 
a little slipshod, Mr. Merivale wanders along in a fine and 
genial confusion. There is no marked attempt at literary 
form; he writes as he talks, with the careless ease of a 
man of the world. His wide memory covers a host of 
pleasant experiences and famous names. His father, a 
remarkable man, knew almost everybody who was worth 
knowing in the heyday of the Victorian Era. Thackeray, 
Dickens, Macaulay, “ with his rich talk and rare flashes of 
silence” ; Palmerston, Lord Salisbury, the first Lord Lytton 
—to name a few, besides a number of theatrical and 
contemporary lights of Mr. Merivale’s more _ individual 
acquaintance. Charles Kean was a friend of his childhood, 
and his magnetic acting early set on fire his small admirer’s 
inborn passion for the stage. Mr. Merivale is one of the 
few who saw Ellen Terry make her first appearance on 
the boards as “ Puck.” 

There are many stories in the book ; some new, some 
old. Here is one on Carlyle : 

‘During the usual afternoon walk, of which Allingham 
was one of the constant companions, holding his tongue most 
cautiously the while, Carlyle propounded some theory so 
startling that the gentle spirit rebelled, and went so far as 
to say, ‘Oh, Mr. Carlyle.’ Carlyle only checked him with 
a frown, and when they arrived at the steps of his house, 
instead of asking him to the usual cup of tea, looked at the 
poet steadily and said, ‘Young man, let me tell ye that ye 
have within ye the capahcitee of becoming one of the 
greatest boares in the kingdom.’ And so dismissed him.” 
It is all good, easy, cheerful stuff; a trifle egotistical, 

not too profound, and with a pleasant Bohemian flavour. 


O. 





FICTION. 


FLOWER 0’ THE Corn. By S,_ R. Crockett. London: J. Clark 
and Co. 6s, 


Mr. Crockett’s latest excursion into the realms of 
romance is marked by his customary merits and_ his 
customary defects. I have always held the view, and occa- 
sionally expressed it, but I trust without malice, that Mr. 
Crockett’s faults are so patent as to outweigh his merits as 
a writer of fiction, but, unlike some of his more severe 
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critics, I have never considered his popularity wholly un- 
deserved. Setting aside his essays in the school of the 


» 
Kailyard, and considering him only as an exponent of his- 
torical romance, there is no one at present regularly engaged 


in exploiting the byways of European history who has such 
a keen eye for discovering a subject, and very few who take 
i tithe of the pains that Mr. Crockett takes to work up his 
history and his local colour. ‘The latter quality of care- 
fulness in detail is not perhaps a very important one amongst 
those that go to the equipment of a novelist. Sir Walter 
Scott might have made a hundred mistakes to Mr. 
Crockett’s one in writing a novel of the same time and place, 
and his romance would yet have contained the breath of 
life a hundred times more vigorous. But painstaking care 
in these matters makes for literary righteousness, and Mr. 
Crockett is entitled to the credit of it. With regard to the 
capacity for choosing a good story to tell, there is no doubt 
that in this respect Mr. Crockett has a keen eye and a good 
judgment. That he generally spoils the story in telling it, 
partly by his pecuharly uninspired methods of dealing with 
character, partly by his incurable and sometimes almost 
nauseating sentimentality, is true enough. But the gift is 
there, and might, if Mr. Crockett is not too old or too 
widely admired to learn, be nut to advantage and make him 
not only a popular but a respectable writer of romance. 


And now to come to Flower o’ the Corn. The setting 

f the story is as good as usual in Mr. Crockett’s work. It 
deals with the revolt of the Protestant Camisards in the 
mountain fastnesses of the Cevennes against the Grand 
Monarque early in the eighteenth century, and particularly 
with the time when they were under the leadership of Jean 
lier, the young journeyman baker, half prophet and 

ialf military genius. Jean Cavalier is one of the most 
teresting characters to be found in the byways of history. 
At the age of twenty-one he was the acknowl dged leader 
the persecuted French peasantry who made such a deter- 

1 in the rocky 
fortress villages of the Cevennes. He was a born leader of 


- of the Chur 


men, almost a fanatic in the stern faith which he held, cer- 
tainly accounted an inspired prophet by his followers, and 
possessed of military gifts of a high order. In spite of the 


ibsolute trust placed in him by the Camisards, he surren- 
dered to Marshal Villars, entered the British service, and 
died Governor of Jersey. Here is a fine subject for a his- 
torical romance. Mr. Crockett has seized on it with his 
usual keenness of vision. He has taken great pains to get 
all there is to be got out of the romantic setting of the 
insurrection amongst the bleak mountain villages, and, as 
usual, he has watered down the essential tragedy of 
Cavalier’s apostasy into a commonplace intrigue, such as 
would have been quite impossible to a man of his nature. 
Mr. Crockett cannot do without his “ maids,” and, therefore, 
Cavalier is shown to us in the midst of his apostolic fervour 
philandering with a conventional female serpent sent as a 
spy into the stronghold of the Camisards, and sneaking 
away into the enemy’s camp under her instigation. There 
ean be no objection in a work of fiction to making the love 
of a woman the motive of his apostatising from his cause, 
but Mr. Crockett is very far from being able to treat such 
a subject in a way that carries conviction, and in_ his 
chapters Cavalier the mystic and Cavalier the renegade are 
two different people, with no points of character in common. 

But, after all, the story of Cavalier is only incidental in 
Mr. Crockett’s romance, although it fills a considerable 
part of the book. He leaves him in the camp of Marshal 
the Marquis de Montrevel—the Duc de Villars is not men- 
tioned—and gives no hint of his later history. It is with 
the adventures of Captain Maurice Raith, aide-de-camp to 
the Duke of Marlborough, and Frances Wellw od, daugh- 
ter to the Presbyterian chaplain of Ardmuillan’s Regiment, 
that he conce rms himself. Raith is sent by his chief to 
encourage the revolt of “our persecuted fellow-Protestants 


i 
of the South of France,” and the chaplain, accompanied 


by his daughter, makes the same journey as an unofficial 
abettor of the scheme. Of the love-making between the 
young man and the young girl, the strutting and vapouring, 
the rolling of high-sounding titles, the constant use of 


Biblical phraseology, no reader of Mr. Crockett will need 
to be reminded. ‘They are all there, but, to be perfectly 
fair, there are signs that the author has endeavoured to be 
somewhat more sparing than usual of the sugar-castor. 
The attempt is not very successful, for it still requires a 
sweet tooth to be able to swallow it all without an attack of 
biliousness ; but the attempt deserves recognition. One 
word must be said about Mr. Crockett’s diligence. 7'he 
Stickit: Minister appeared nine years ago. Flower o the 
Corn is the twenty-fourth volume that has come from his 
pen since that time. 





The Lightning Conductor, by Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wil- 
liamson (Methuen, 6s.), is a very brightly-written record of 
a motoring tour through France and Italy. ‘The descrip- 
tions of the delights of this novel method of travel, and of 
the journey itself through the valley of the Loire to the foot 
of the Pyrenees and thence along the coast of France and 
down that of Italy, are hung on to a pleasant story of an 
American heiress and a young English aristocrat who, 
under the influence of her charms, engages himself as her 
mechanician, and finally marries her. The story is so 
agreeably told, in letters from the various parties con- 
cerned, and is so full of incident, that it carries with it even 
the reader who has no experience of the delights of the 
motor-car ; while by those who know what pleasure is to be 
got out of a tour of this description the book will be wel- 
comed as a clever advertisement of their hobby. 

The Motor Maniac, by Mrs. Edward Kennard (Hut- 
chinson and Co.), is another novel which deals with the 
fascinations of the automobile and the attributes of those 
who use it. While it is not to be compared with Te 
Lightning Conductor, either for its literary qualities or for 
its evidences of expert knowledge, it is an amusing book of 
the kind which is very popular amongst sportsmen when it 
happens to deal with horses instead of mechanics, and the 
not too critical reader will extract plenty of fun from the 
adventures of Mrs. Jenks, the motor-maniac. 

Miss Adeline Sergeant, in A Sonu! Apart (Hurst and 
Blackett), has told the story of a woman brought up as a 
devout Catholic who is drawn by her nature to the religious 
life and by circumstances to a place in the world. The 
problem is a genuine one, and is worked out with a certain 
power of truth. But the value of Miss Sergeant’s work is 
greatly lessened by her attitude, which is apparently one of 
apology for the religious views of Roman Catholics, an 
attitude which naturally detracts from the certainty of her 
touch. Huysmans would have made a fine story of this 
theme, and other writers of less power would have made 
far more of it than Miss Sergeant has done. We have no 
quarrel with the conclusion she comes to, nor at bottom 
with her conception of the controversy waged in the soul oi 
her heroine. It is only the commonplace arranging of her 
plot, and the tone of proselytising advocacy that runs 
through the book, which takes it out of the category of 
noteworthy fiction, and makes it nothing but a rather com- 
monplace story. 





[ We regret that the reviewer gave the wrong impression in his 
notice of ** George and Son” on November 15 that the book was not 
a new work by Mr. Cooper.—Ed. THE SPEAKER.] 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


A FTER being very uncomfortable and gloomy for 
several days, the City perked up again on Thurs- 
day, when it was found that the Bank rate was not to 
be raised. Betting had been slightly in favour of a rise 
to 5 per cent., and a good deal of relief was felt when 
‘no alteration” was announced. The immediate cause 
of all the bother was a drain of sovereigns to Buenos 
Ayres, where a plentiful maize crop is now being moved, 
or, at any rate, financed. This movement of sovereigns 
to Buenos Ayres is a more or less constant feature at 
this time of year, just as a similar movement to Egypt 
is to be expected in September and October, to finance 
the ingathering and shipment of the cotton crop. As it 
happens, both the Egyptian cotton crop and the Argen- 
tine maize crop are unusually heavy this year, so that 
the drain of sovereigns has been more considerable 
than it is generally. On Thursday in last week nearly 
half a million left the Bank in one day for South 
America, and people who thought they knew have been 
predicting with a great show of confidence that there 
is much more to follow, so much, in fact, that the Bank 
would be compelled, in order to protect its reserve, 
to raise the official rate. These prophecies had a most 
dolorous effect upon the spirits of those who had Consols 
open for the rise, or, indeed, any other sort of security, 
and for several days markets wore an appearance of 
exceeding sickness, prices dwindling wearily all round 
the ‘* House.” 





A very marked feature was the pronounced depres- 
sion on the Paris Bourse. It was said in well-informed 
quarters to be partly political and to be connected with 
the withdrawal of Savings Bank deposits in France, but 
the chiet cause of it seems to have been the failure of a 
Belgian trust company, formed for the laudable pur- 
pose of gambling in South African shares. The gamble 
has proved anything but profitable, and the trust 
company has summoned a meeting of its shareholders 
to consider the question of liquidation. The very close 
connection between Parisand Brussels as financial centres 
caused Paris to feel the effect of this failure very keenly, 
and consequently all the securities which Paris de- 
lighteth to honour have been tumbling about like nine- 
pins. If our Bank rate had gone up the effect might 
have been unpleasant ; as it was, things brightened up 
considerably for the time being, but I cannot say that 
the situation seems anything like healthy yet, and | 
fancy we shall see plenty more liquidation and wasting 
sickness in markets, even if we escape real financial 
spasms. 

According to the Daily Maz/, “Messrs. Morgan 
and Co. have issued a circular offering 44 per cent. 
mortgage bonds in place of payment in cash to 
shareholders in the White Star Company whose in- 
terests they have acquired. This seems to 
indicate that difficulty is being encountered in obtain- 
ing gold.” Evidently, therefore, my sapient Yellow 
contemporary imagines that Mr. Morgan will 
have to go round to the White Star office 
with cartloads of gold in order to complete 
his ‘‘deal.” For hear what follows—‘‘In ordinary 
times,” says the wiseacre of Harmsworth Buildings, 
‘** paper—or, in other words, promises to pay—is used 
instead of gold and bullion. But in a period of crisis 
promises to pay are worthless in the market, and 
recourse has to be had to gold.” So we really seem 
to have arrived at a state of things when ‘‘ promises 
to pay are worthless,” and yet no one knows any- 
thing about it except this lynx-eyed watcher of 
contemporary history. 1 need not say that if state- 
ments of this kind were let loose in a journal which 
anyone took seriously they might have quite awkward 
results both for the journal and the City. It is only 
fair to add that these remarks were not contained in the 
money article of the Daz/y Mail, but were apparently 


supplied by an amateur economist. The issue of the 
circular created rather a bad impression, not because 
promises to pay have become worthless in the market 
—not just yet, my Yellow friend !—but because it was 
feared that it might indicate the possibility of some 
hitch in the completion of the shipping deal. Messrs. 
Morgan, however, took prompt measures to correct 
any bad impressions of this kind, and in a few hours 
people only wondered why such a very ill-advised 
circular should have been quite unnecessarily issued. 


Having very little else to do, the jobbers on the 
Stock Exchange have been coming to the conclusion 
that they, and, moreover, the public, are being mal- 
treated by the brokers. To those who are fortunate 
enough to know nothing of the mechanism of the 
Stock Exchange, I should, perhaps, explain that the 
jobber is the middleman who constitutes the market, 
buying from, and selling to, brokers who have orders 
to execute for their clients. He quotes a double price, 
being prepared to buy at the lower and sell at the 
higher, and having dealt with the broker, he ‘‘ undoes”’ 
the bargain by another purchase or sale. He regards 
himself as an entirely indispensable person, and believes 
that owing to his intervention business is conducted 
on the London Stock Exchange more cheaply and effi- 
ciently than anywhere else. Yet New York does a 
very fair turnover, and Paris invests, and speculates 
with, a few milliards per annum, without the assistance 
of any such intermediary. 

This, however, is by the way. The jobber has 
discovered that very little business has been going 
through his books lately, and he has come to the con- 
clusion that it is because the brokers have been doing 
their business with outside firms, who generally allow 
them a second commission, instead of with jobbers. 
They have therefore drawn up a circular urging that 
this practice should be stopped, and generally dis- 
cussing a many-sided matter from a hopelessly one- 
sided standpoint. As far as I can see their only 
argument that will hold any water is the contention 
that if all the business had to be done with 
jobbers markets would be freer and prices would 
be closer. Brokers, on the other hand, contend, 
naturally enough, that if they can do their clients’ 
business better outside they are justified in going out- 
side, and, in fact, are bound to do so. 

Very few prospectuses this week. ‘‘ Aux Classes 
Laberieuses,” Limited, wants to issue £185,000 Five 
per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock, and the 
Mid-Suffolk Light Railway has also appeared. a line 
which proposes to open up a rich agricultural district. 

Janus. 


HYDROS. 


CLEVEDON HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 

SOMBINING the HOME COMFORTS and CURATIVE 
Cc ADVANTAGES of a Hydro with the freedom and con- 
e venience of an Hotel. Highly recommended for the 
Treatment of INSOMNIA, LIVER, GOUT and RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. Sheltered from the North and East. Well 
Warmed and Ventilated. Bright, Cheerful, and Home-like. 

Letters and Telegrams—SEcCRETARY, HypDRO, CLEVEDON. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 





CALL OPTIONS—ADVANTACES EXPLAINED. 
Options offer considerable advantages to those who wish to operate 
prudently and successfully in Stock and Mining Shares. They avoid 

the payment of fortnightly differences and also commissions. 
Deratcep PAMPHLET ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON & PARIS EXCHANGE, LIMITED, 
GENERAL MINING BANKERS, 
Basildon House, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Ley oe me Telegrams and Cablegrams : 
222 & 227, London Wall. * Plenarily, London,” 











